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The National Board for Historical Service 


suggested the writing of 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 


By Albert FE. McKinley, Professor of History, University of Pennsylvania, | 
Charles A. Coulomb, District Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, and 
Armand F. Gerson, District Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. | 

t 


This book is by the authors of the It gives, definitely and clearly, the 





“Outline of an Emergency Course of 
Instruction on the War,” issued by the 
Bureau of Education, August, 1918. 
It therefore fits the outline peer. 





causes, progress and effects to date, of 
the Great War. Its study will implant 
an ardent and intelligent patriotism 
in the heart and mind of the pupil. 
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By HANSON Hart \VEBSTER textb for every school where Americanization is a part of the curriculum. Written fo 
gners who have acquired fair command of the English language, it contains, in addition 
our government and _ histo 


o a brief account of 


a careful explanation of the process of nainsaieakine Its chief object, however, is to 


inspire men of foreign birth with the spirit of American citizenship. 40 cents, postpaid 


DEMOCRACY IN RECONSTRUCTION 


Edited by FREDERICK 


CLEVELAND and JOSEPH SCHAFER. n this lume more than a score of the best qualified men and 
women in the country present chapters on sorte ide: ag social. betterment, public sal and education, saving 
and thrift, industrial organization and management, capital and labor, problems of the electorate, As and taxation, causes 


Ready 1pril first. 


- Ss 1 + . 
of international conflict, etc. 


FIRST STEPS IN AMERICANIZATION 


By Joun J. MAnoney and CHartes M. Herttiny. A Handbook for Teachers covering in detail the methods which have’ been 


demonstrated to be most practical and valuable in forming and handling immigrant classes. 75 cents, postpaid 
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“The story of unconquerable Democ- -ialeliena “call eas 
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deeds that will never be forgotten, S " PI ft Li f 
presented to children who are be- cience 0 at} I e 
ginning to think for themselves, and A High School Botany 

whose first thinking should be prop- 


. . Treating of the Plant in Its Relation 
erly guided.” 


to Its Environment 


LEST WE FORGET By EDGAR NELSON TRANSEAU, Ph. D. 


HOMPSON and Bicwoot HE fundamental aim f this text is to give 

the student an idea of the plant as it lives 

The only text for children’s use which of- and as it is related to its environment. Work 

fers an historical resume of the struggle with plants distinguishes the course. The lab- 

from the invasion of Belgium to the signing oratory exercises and field work, and the illus- 

of the armistice. It is not a continuous ‘nar- trations constitute an integral part of the text 
rative, but (what is far more appealing to 

children) a series of articles and stories ar- In every detail of manufacture the book is 

ranged according to the continuity of events, worthy of its content. It is admirably adapted 

and forcibly depicting the most memorable to meet the needs of beginning students of 


phases and incidents of the struggle botany everywhere 


An Historical Reader It is illustrated with engraving ams and 
A Patriotic Reader maps and with 105 original drawings by Robert 
An Informative Reader aS . ae, a : 
A Cultural Reader ea 


For upper grammar a junior high schools. eee 
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Have you examined the 


New Educational Music_Course 
Four-Book Series 


I irse which provide ! aching o Lusi I 2 t s 
Teaching music by the formal rehearsal of meaningless songs is thing e | } 
ppeal to-day is made to the emotions to patriotism, relig of Y d I 
G, Stanley Hall claims that the prime d of musica du grat : 
the sentiments This is the keynote of the } -Book Series 


Primary Melodies , , ; 32 cents 


“The rote songs are good and there is an abundance of sight-singing n t 
“We have used Primary Melodies with the very best results. The childre ¢ ¢ 
much better music readers, in fact they are n a elass by themselves 


‘ First Music Reader. ' , :, 36 cents 
‘Like other books of the course, based on the soundest pedagogy 
“Exceedingly well planned.’ 


“Satisfactory as a basis for sight reading 


Intermediate Song Reader . ' ; , 40 cents 


“The ideal book for the fifth and sixth grades It meets the ever-increasing demand 

for beautiful music with interesting and ively words, which shall at the same time be 

simple enough for children of this age to sing spontaneously and with a feeling of power 
independent performance 


‘The great number of two-part songs is a great feat 


Junior Song and Chorus Book . R j 60 cents 
“The music is attractive, is good, and yet simple in arrangement—an uni or 
bination.” 


“Especially suited to the changing voice, which is a problem every s ipervis¢ 
overe a: 


‘An especially nice feature is»the piano accompaniments 


GINN AND COMPANY, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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COMMUNITY DEMOCRACY 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


The armistice on November 11, 1918, started 
something as intensely noble as that which the 
Potsdam Council started on July 5, 1914, was 
ignoble. 

The armistice sounded taps on autocracy and 
the reveille on democracy. It said to autocracy: 
“Lights out. All quiet.” It said to democracy: 
“Awake! Arise! Prepare for a new day.” 

America was no better prepared to meet de- 


’ 


mocracy on that November morning than it was 


t 


to meet the god of war on that April day nine 
teen months before. 

America knew how to prepare for war when 

Was necessary and will prepare for the democ- 
racy of peace now that the time has come. We 
made shipyards by the score,.we built battle- 
ships by the hundred, we made cannon by the 
thousand and raised an army by the million. In 
the same way America will astonish herself as 
well as the world by the real democracy which 
she will throw into the international arena. 

The first lesson in the war was that of con- 
scription, of a universal registration, and a 
selected draft. We learned that lesson so quickly 
that our speed astonished the Allies and 
paralyzed the enemy. 

The first lesson of the new democracy is so 
simple and self evident that it almost takes one’s 
breath away. It is so new that it seems mirac- 
ulous. 

Che community is the unit of democracy. De- 
mocracy can only be built eut of communities. 

This seems not to have dawned upon the lib- 
erty lovers at Runnymede 700 years ago, no 
more did it enter the mind of Thomas Jefferson 
in July, 1776, or of Woodrow Wilson on April 
eS, A9hé. 

Community democracy was born full-grown 
when Foch read the new message of Peace on 
arth, Good Will to Men. 


1 1 >s « +° 


Democracy can no more be made of. individ- 
uals than a v”% can be made of sand Cher 
s neithe warp nor woof tha s ) ntensel 
id en ib ¢ 1LONneE s } eded. but 5 4 
lispensable 

Democracy can only be woven of individuals 


already adherent in’ a community. Community 
itates common, uniform, universal servic 
Reciprocal service is as indispensable in a com- 
munity as are heart and lungs for pure blood. 


Autocracy is in constant fear lest individuals 
cohere. The fear of a community of interests 
keeps autocrats and aristocrats in a constant 
spasm of nightmare. 

Autocracy treats the common people as a 
chain gang. The assumption is that individuals 
must have no freedom to be mutually attractive. 
Individual attraction is fatal to autocratic safety. 
Aristocracy fences out all but  artistocrats. 
Between the aristocrats and the common people 
a great gulf is fixed. Affiliation is unthinkable. 

There can be no democracy where there ts 
either autocracy or aristocracy. 

Democracy is merely a community of com- 
munities. It is the common service of many 
communities. 

The universe is the great democracy. A mil- 
lion suns each with a group of planets is the uni- 
verse. The sun and its community of planets 
with their communities of planets play their part 
so loyally that with unseen and untraced attrac- 
tion there is never a jolt or jar, never the sus- 
picion of friction. 

The democracy of the universe consists of a 
million communities each enjoying its oppor- 
tunities to revel in the common service. Theoreti- 
cally if one individual planet should cease to 
play its part-in its community of planets it might 
wreck that community and theoretically that 

ht wreck the universe of communities, and 
1e democracy of the universe might fail forever. 

No one in a democracy can play by himself. 
Individuality is fatal to democracy—as fatal as 

would be for the moon to decline to whirl in 
its magical, mystical, rhythmic course about the 
earth; as fatal as for the earth to refuse to play 
its part with Jupiter and Mars, Venus: and 
Saturn, Neptune and Uranus. 


Music is the humanly applied artistic com- 
munity ideal. No note in the scale stands alone. 
Every tone anticipates another tone. Rhythm 
presupposes something in sympathy with it. 
Melody is a combination ot thrills and harmony 

| 1 } ] > rt ot 
is the highest human art. An orchestra is a de- 
mocracy of communities of stringed instruments. 


wind instruments and percussion § instruments 
Let one individual instrument in any one of 
these communities of instruments try to be in- 
dividual and it will not only ruin its community 
of string or wind or percussion instruments bué 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
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it will make orchestral democracy impossible. 
Music is the best inspiration to community de- 


mocracy. electrifies all 
classes and conditions and eliminates for the 


Community singing 


time being political animosities, sectarian preju- 
dices and social tragedies. 

No community can spin or weave the spirit 
democracy except in some form of recreation. 
When a community is recreating it is re-creating 


itself. Recreation is more than play, more than 


amusement, more lan entertainment It°is in 
the full sense a new birth physically, socially, in- 
+17) ~teen tl mina. doen et awe « oo 

LeHeCTUalV, CIVICaAlV aha noraily. 


War Camp Community Service is one of the 
best products of the war for peace. It is the one 
national agency that has the vision of community 
democracy. It has promptly accepted responsi- 
bility for materializing its vision of community 
democracy as its mission. 

There is a time to preach at people, but this is 
liable to be an anti-community activity, a divid- 
ing of people with groups of prejudices instead 
of harmonizing them into a community. It ‘s 
liable to make lines of 
necessary in order to 
heaven, but it is not a community affair. 

A debate may have advantages as a discussing 
and cussing function, | it 
function. 

Before an element can crystallize it must be in 
solution. The particles must float 
freely, before their inherent tastes and talents, 


eats 
cleavage. This mav be 


survey a highway 
ut it is not a harmonizing 


‘ ‘ 
Careiessi\, 


so to speak, will come together with the right 
faces and angles. 

While there are things to be done by individ- 
uals, by churches, by societies, by clubs, nothing 
is a community creation that does not throw all 
individuals into solution, as can only be done 
through music, through through 
pageants, through the neighborhood drama and 
kindred harmonizing activities. 


recreation, 


War Camp Community Service was brought 
into being to prepare the men in the war camp 
to win in the trenches. 

May it not be said reverently that War Camp 
Community Service was ordained to provide the 
morale which made the American soldier an in- 
spiration to his Italian and Belgian, French and 
British comrades in arms? 

Is it not as essential to provide the moral 
which can make community democracy a_na- 
tional democracy? 

We need to guard this inspired and sacred 
vision of community democracy lest it be cap- 
tured by political schemers who, however sin- 
cere they may think themselves to be, will be as 
fatal to community democracy as it is to a 


a 
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sparkling mountain stream to transform it inco 
a stagnant pool. 
What can be done to make this noblest of 


community vision a universal fountain for the 


healing of the nation? Breat] = a ee 
neaine Of the lation: sreatne its spirit into tie 
schools of America. For this the public schools 
: 
appear have been created. 
he schools now have a nobler mission than 
le Americanizing of 1 eign population. 
:; 
ie schools are a melting-p itis a 
tha de ’ 
rethe o hot stuff 
' 
| t pp ) =( } ~ A ¢ sta S € 1 ? ‘ 
mye av la € On h wus 1 
creating community democracy as much for the 
] . , 1, , ? +1} iA } ’ } 
descendants of Jonathan Edwards as for those 


the Jukes, as much for the Cabots and Lowells 


as for the Lenines and the Trotzkvs. 


Community democracy nust conscript the 
descendants of e arist us a he com- 
' hl; ~} 
mon people. public sch Ss the alning 
“97 ‘ 1] } 1 ; 
Camp f0FTr all lO ale } e dep brigade. 


War Camp Community Service provides the 
leadership tor preparing raw recruits in the de- 
pot brigade to go over the top in the making 


———————- $-0--0----$$_$___ 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT SPEAKS 

To the Judge of Right and Wrong 

With Whom fulfillment lies 
Our purpose and our power belong, 

Our faith and sacrifice. 
Let Freedom's land rejoice! 

Our ancient bonds are riven 
Once more to us the eternal choice 


Of good or ill is given. 


Not at a little cos 

Hardly by prayer « ears 
Shall we recover the oad we st 

| he drugged 1 doubting years 
B fter the fires and the wrath, 


But after searching and pain, 
His Mercy opens us a path 


lo live with ourselves again 


In the Gates of Death rejoice! 
We see and hold the sood 
Bear witness, Earth, we have made our choice 


For Freedom's brotherhood 


Then praise the Lord Most High 
Whose Strength hath saved us whole, 
Who bade us choose that the Flesh should die 


7 


And not the living Soul 


——_——_—_ —_-e- © -0-@-e-@ -e_____-_-——— 


The public must become accustomed to a higher tax for school purposes. 


—Alex Baret, president of the Louisville (Ky.) Board of Education. 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 


° BY ROBERT M. SMITH 
Formerly Supervisor of High, Manual Training, and Technical Schools, Chicago 


[Extracts from address.] 


Although, in nearly every instance, the appli- 
cation of labor to the raw commodities fur- 
nished by nature is necessary t ‘onfer upon 
these utility for man, the factors that constitute 


the efficiencv of the laborer have been made the 


] ; + - . +> ler 
subject of investigation only in comparatively 
recent times. To the economists, production 
} } hy} } - scer ’ thing 
has been everything, the producer nothing. 


They failed even to guess at any inevitable con- 
nection between good conditions for the. worker, 
and efficient work. It is an evidence of this that 
all improvements in the condition of the work- 
ing people have been initiated on humanitarian 


grounds, and it has frequently proved matter ot 


surprise to those who had, as they thought, sac- 
rificed their interests to their good feelings, to 
find that they were much the gainers by their 


generosity. 

We do not find that it was realized, until com- 
paratively recent vears, that good food, warm 
lothing and comfortable housing were desirable 
for, and even necessary to, the efficient labor of 


man. Indeed, a diametrically opposite conclu- 
sion was frequently drawn. 

()f all the factors of the efficiency 
of labor, the last to receive scientific 
treatment or indeed to be apprehended 
at all, was the education of the laborer. When I 


sav this I refer to his general education, the 
value of which has hardly been appreciated at 
all till very recently. The education itself is dif- 
ferent: the industrial conditions are more dif- 
ferent still. “Not that our old system of educa- 
tion did not fulfill a most useful function in its 


time: but its influence was rather selective than 
economic. It helped to discover the “lad of 
parts,” and drew him out of the industrial ranks 
altogether. A boy of studious habit and good 
apacity had a fair chance of rising to a respect- 
able position in some profession; or if his bent 
lid not he in that direction, he commonly 
amassed wealth in a mercantile career. But the 
Id system of education did nothing for the 
vborer qua laborer; it did not increase his effi- 


ney; it did not add to his earning power. 

The responsibility for this lay, however, as 
nuch with the conditions of industry as with the 
educational system, the economical conditions 


¥ 


vhich set a value upon the general intelligence 
t the laborer did not exist till recently. Before 
there was a concentration of industry, when the 
liv in every 
age, there was demanded the handiness that 
comes after long practice in one craft rather 
than the intelligence that is equally useful in all. 
A workman spent his whole life at the one trade 
with which he began, and to which he had served 
a long apprenticeship. Changes of fashion were 
not so frequent, nor did inventions come tread- 
ing on each other’s heels so quickly as they do 


rious trades were carried on loca 
q 
] 


now, demanding a ready intelligence to under- 
stand and utilize them. The very factors that 
make general intelligence most valuable now did 
not exist; and the general education given in 
the school had neither direct nor indirect bear- 
ing on the laborer in his work, though it might, 
and did, give him pleasant and elevating re- 
sources for his leisure hours. 

But now things are greatly altered. There 
was once, it is true, a notion that machinery 
had dispensed with the necessity for an educated 
working man. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. It is found in the modern organiza- 
tion of industry, founded on the division of la- 
bor and leading to production on a large scale, 
that the educated man requires less superinten- 
dence. The training of the school has taught 
him to carry several things in his head simul- 
taneously. His faculties of attention and 
memory are developed; he can do things with 
ease, and at last almost automatically, which had 
he not received this mental discipline, he would 
have found exhausting and difficult, if not im- 
possible. For the noticn that machinery has 
displaced man is true only to a limited extent. It 
has indeed taken great part of his _ physical 
strain away; he is spared the fatigue, the mus- 
cular exhausion that his grandsire, the handi- 
craitsman, knew; but, on the other hand, the 
task of attending to a complicated machine de- 
mands both an alerfness and a concentration of 
mind which no handicraftsman ever acquired, 
and which no man of undisciplined mind can 
give. Take, for instance, the textile industries, 
in which the evolution wrought by machinery is 
most evident. No man now sits all day at a 
handloom weaving plain patternless goods. He 
has, instead, the supervision of perhaps four 
looms, each of which does far more than he 
could have accomplished. The handloom 
weaver still exists, it is true, but his work is no 
longer of the mechanical kind. He devotes him- 
self to the weaving of elaborate brocades, either 
in linen or many colored silk; and, even here, 
we find that it is mechanical improvements in 
the loom that make it possible for work to be 
done with speed and accuracy, which surpasses 
the proudest achievements of the needle, and 
again, as in the plainer work, with less fatigue 
than needlework requires. 

Now the discipline which makes these achieve- 
ments possible is given by education. The prog- 
ress of a race in civilization is marked by its 
power of mental concentration; and _ travelers 
tell us that savage races cannot show that 
amount of self-discipline which is necessary for 
the performance of even what seems to us un- 
skilled labor. This is the discipline which, by a 
quicker process than the lapse of toilsome ages, 
education gives. The economic value of this 
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which may be termed the primary result ot 
education has, however, long ceased to be ques- 


tioned; and I would turn to the secondary 
economical effects, as to which there is. still 
some dispute. The more intelligent classes 


think that these, like the. former, are wholly 
good; but on every side you still hear murmurs 
which protest that the education of the working 
classes is not an unmixed blessing. 

It is said that the education of the working 
class is having an-injurious effect on the indus- 
trial and social interests of the country. It has 
rendered many of the working classes averse to 
manual labor. Even where they do not want to 
leave the industrial field altogether, those who 
were employed in the lower grades of manual 
labor want to rise to the higher grades; and 
they are now periectly fit to do so. Thus, we 
are told, industry is disorganized; for has not 
competition determined the numbers of workers 
in each grade which is necessary to the con- 


tinuance of industry? And not only the num- 
bers of our workers are affected by the spread 
of education but their quality also. The mem- 


bers of the humbler grades of skilled workers 
having all found occupation in the higher 
grades, who are to take their place? Employers 
have to be content with laborers of a _ lower 
quality than they could obtain a generation ago, 
and the unskilled and unintelligent are today oc- 
cupying places which used to be held by workers 
of a much higher type. Nor are these dire evils 
confined to one sex of workers. On the contrary 
education has opened up so many new occupa- 
tions for women that the best girls of the in- 
dustrial class will no longer enter those where 
the remuneration is low, or where the 
consideration is small. Thus, we are told, the 
quantity and quality of female labor necessary 
for the continuance and solidarity of the present 
social curtailed, and the com- 
fort and well-being of society materially affected 
thereby. Let us see what is to be said in de- 
education—defence, not from a senti- 
mental nor even intellectual, but from a purely 
economic point of view. 

The education of the workman, by 
his intelligence, renders his more effec- 
tive, and therefore more and to 
this we must add that the progress of society de- 
mands a constantly increasing amount of skilled 
labor. As I said, the 
machinery in detail of our 
makes a 


socia! 


system has been 


fence of 


increasing 
work 


economical: 


have increasing use ot 
industries 
demand on_ skill than the 
manual occupations of old; 

country like this, which is increasing so rapidly 
in wealth, there is a continually 


mand for those articles « 


every 
greater 
but, further, in a 
increasing de- 
f comfort, taste, and 


luxury which the wages of skilled labor ean 
procure, and which requires skilled labor 
produce. Now it is a matter for congratulati 


when a country is so prosperous, and when its 


spare some of 
its resources for articles of luxury. Mill 


labor is so effective, that it can 


W isely 


says that we should be glad, and not lament. 
when there is wealth enough in the 
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other than 
should be 


country to provide for material 
wants. Therefore, we gratified 
when we see that in this country everyone wants 


more books, more comforts in his home, more 


artistic surroundings, a higher standard of liv- 
ing in every way. All this means a greater de- 
mand for skilled labor. This is good for the 


consumer; it is equally good for the producer, 


the skilled worker who provides for these wants. 


A workman does not prefer to do skilled labor 


rather than unskilled labor merely for its own 
sake. He likes it because he is better paid for 
it. You will find some people shaking their 


heads over this increase of wages, as if it im- 


plied some injury to the country. Now, without 


entering into the vexed question of the cause of 


high or low wages, it is surely quite apparent 
that if one man has five dollars a day and an- 


latter receives the 


in the present state of so- 


other seven dollars, the 


higher wage because, 


ciety, his work is worth-two dollars a day more 


to society. Perhaps you will say that the raising 
of the wage of 


inution of the 


one class means simply the dim- 
The product 


very largely 


wage of another. 
work of skilled laborers is 
exported, and is paid for by 


of the 
Foreign 


as a'rule, send us money; they 


imports. 
countries do not, 
Thus, it foll that if 
dollars a day 


send us money's worth. 


OWS 


a man who has been earning five 


can be trained to earn ten, the country, so far 
as his labor is concerned, is twice as rich, and 
can buy twice as much of any foreign commodit 

as it cares to buy. In short, the increase of 
skilled workers increases the wealth of the 
country: and, as you will note trom the fact 
that the produce of the worker's labor is ex- 


ported, and is paid for by imports, the 


increase 


In wages is not, as some people think, taken out 


of his employer's pocket. The payment comes 


through the employer, but not, speaking in the 


larger sense, from him, but from the consumers 


in other countries. 


But many people who admit that an increase 


in skilled labor is an advantage, in that it in- 


creases the wealth of the country, argue tha 


a diminution in the number of ed laborers 


unskKill 


is injurious, and may prove fatal to the welfare 


of the country. They do not object to pay more 
tor better work than thev could get a generation 
e 1 o4 +] > ~+ +o ] + : 
ago. but they object strongly t paying mor 
tor work of the same id quality: and = some 
. ] 1 P oe ‘ ] ? 1 lad 
would be as ready as anv mediaeval legislator 
ntorce laws forbidding the payment of wages 
beyond some very small sum to the unskilled 
i | —T ¢ ] . +1 . « er } | + 
aborer—and if their ideas could be carried ou 
hey would probably be as ineffectual 
The diminution of the number of those willing 
{ verform unskilled labor stimu lates invention 
| not mean such inven s as the stea 
~ \ } |) \ OT 1 € i il) ) 
1 5] 
~ 4 ay 3) ( ssed i~ 24 ] 1 i 
al ) m4 | 1e ) | les 
7 + ale 
eCa’rtil ¢ l¢ wes Class ib = i 1OsS a 
— 
ess nd } So ng as an abundan 
eap huma ibor 1s available, s ne will 
ve used. When men can no longe ) und to 
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do such work, the necessary machine is invented. 

I would call your attention to an effect of edu- 
cation which is partly economical and _ partly 
social. JI mean its effect in insuring and cement- 
ing the solidarity of society. The solidarity is 
always in danger of being weakened by various 
causes, Only twe of which I shall mention. The 
first is the demagog—that species of bacteria 
which feeds upon the real or supposed diseases 
of the social organism, and is constantly tending 
to set class against class. Another is the want 
of consideration and respect shown by one class 
of society for another. Unless courtesy is mu- 
tual and founded on mutual self-respect it can- 
not be permanent. There is a growing tendency 
founded on the most humanitarian grounds 
which leads people to adopt a rather paternal 
treatment towards the humbler classes of society. 


—_ ae 
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In the less develeped civilization of past cen- 
turies, I have no doubt that treatment had bene- 
ficial results; although I cannot but think that 
the detractors of our present social system very 
much over-rate what its effect was. At all 
events, to return to it now is impossible. Nor 
is this to be regretted. It is from its very na- 
ture whimsical and arbitrary. So far as mutual 
self-respect is based upon essential qualities, it 
has a permanent and intelligible value, but all 
else is unreliable. Now, in two ways, education 
has a tendency to bring this about. In the first 
place it cannot fail to develop the self-respect 
of the humbler classes themselves. In the second 
place, by thinning the ranks of unskilled labor, it 
compels the relation of employer and employed 
to be based upon purely economic grounds. 


Bite > 





MEN OF TODAY 


GOVERNOR ALFRED E. SMITH 
BY THOMAS E. FINEGAN 
Assistant State Commissioner of Educ:*ion, New York 


One of the most humanly interesting charac- 
ters in the public life of the nation is Governor 
\lfred E. Smith of New York. Briefly stated, 
his career is as follows:— 

He was born in the fourth ward of the city of 
New York on December 31, 1873. His education 
was limited to the advantages afforded by the 
usual elementary course of instruction. Upon 
leaving school he took charge of his father’s 
trucking business and later worked in a Fulton 
street fish market. He served in a_ clerical 
capacity in the office of the commissioner of 
jurors in the city of New York for eight vears, 
1895-1903. His work in this position undoubt- 
edly gave him an ambition for a larger and more 
useful public service. 

He began his real public career by represent- 
ing his district in the Assembly of the State 
Legislature in 1904. He was a member of this 
branch of the Legislature for twelve consecutive 
vears, terminating his service at the end of the 
session of 1915. During the period of his legis- 
lative career he served upon the following com- 


mittees: Claims: public lands and _ forestr 
electricity, gas and water supply: insurance; 
vanks; affairs of cities; wavs and means; and 
‘ules. He became a thorough student of the 
vislation before these committees and acquired 
broad knowledge of the economic, industrial. 
financial and municipal affairs of the state. He 
soon developed into one of the influential leaders 


the Legislature and became a ready and force- 
debate a Hi mastered the details rt de o'}s- 


ative procedure and a knowledge of parliamen- 


tary rules and practice. He was the minority 
leader in the Assembly in the vears 1911. 1912, 
1914 and 1915. The political party with which 
he affiliated in 1913 contained a majority of the 
members of the Assembly and Mr. Smith was 
honored by his colleagues by being unanimously 


chosen by them as the speaker of the house, 
thus gratifying an ambition which he soon ac- 
quired after becoming a member of that body. 

Mr. Smith was elected a member of the con- 
stitutional convention of 1915 and served upon 
the three important committees of legislature, 
legislative powers, and industrial interests and 
relations. His discussion of the measures before 
that body revealed the growth and development 
resulting from his legislative experience, in his 
intellectual attainments, his comprehensive 
knowledge of public affairs, his progressive 
ideas on the social needs of the state, and his 
vision of the ideals which a democracy should 
strive to attain. By his record in that conven- 
tion, Mr. Smith won the respect, the esteem and 
the confidence of the great men in that body ir- 
respective of their political affiliation. 

No factor has contributed more to Mr. 
Smith’s standing in the state and his political 
advancement than his absolute reliability. Hav- 
ing considered any public question, Mr. Smith 
would determine what his attitude would be 
upon it and having reached that determination 
the friends and the opponents of the question 
knew that he would do exactly as he _ had 
agreed. During his long public career his in- 


+ 


t is a long road from a truck in New York 
City to the Executive Chamber in the State 
Capitol at Albany. Mr. Smith has traveled the 
road. His native ability, his training in the ex- 


tegrity has never been questioned. 


acting school of experience, his hard work and 
application to public duty, his loyalty to his as- 


Is and his unquestioned hon- 


sociates and frien 
esty in a long and useful public career have en- 
abled him to make the race successfully. He 
undoubtedly entered upon his official duties on 
January first last with as large a personal fol- 
lowing extending congratulations and wishing 
him success as any governor of this state has 
received on entering upon the duties of the great 
office of Governor of the Empire State. 
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THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL 


BY JAMES L. 


MCCONAUGHY 


President, Knox College 


The aims of home and school are alike: the 


‘development of character, training in proper 


habits, and vocational preparation for life. The 
school accomplishes this mainly by mental 
work; the home by duties, loyalty, and love. It 
is almost an axiom that in a happy heme is a 
good school child, while the child in the wrong 
sort of home very seldom is successful in school. 
All the surveys of school and home conditions 
have most clearly indicated this relationship. 
Bad homes, careless parents, homes rented 
rather than owned—all, surveys prove, have re- 
sulted in school failures, truancy, and disciplin- 
ary problems. 

The school needs the co-operation of the 
home. Parents may aid the school in three 
ways: First, in knowing the school, not “knock- 
ing” it. It is a strange characteristic of human 
nature that makes people believe they know 
more than teachers about how schools should 
be conducted. We pay a doctor for his advice 
and follow it. We hire teachers for our schools, 
but consider we know better than they how the 
schools should be run. Parents too frequently 
think their .main relation to the school should 
be in criticism of its courses of study and 
methods of teaching. Not until those responsi- 
ble for the home realize that they can do most 
to aid their children’s school welfare by know- 
ing school conditions, instead of criticising them, 
will much good be accomplished. A parent- 
teachers’ association should aim at knowledge 
and should shy at criticism. 

The parent who knows the school will recog- 
nize the school’s limitations. He will modify 
his criticisms of the teacher by realizing that 
in the first sixteen years of a child’s life the par- 
ent is responsible for 82,000 waking hours, while 
the teacher, at best, has the pupil only 9,000 
full hours. If the home, with its longer-time 
opportunity, cannot make the boy respectful 
and obedient, is it fair to criticise the school for 
failure in @#his regard? Aghin, the parent will 
realize the limitation of numbers imposed upon 
the school. The mother who says she “can’t do 
a thing with John” criticises the school teacher 
who may have thirty Johns to deal with. Fur- 
thermore, the school is somewhat limited by the 
number of subjects forced upon it. One almost 
feels as though the modern school was called 
upon to teach everything except school subjects: 
Temperance, safety first, health, tooth brush, 
“Mark Twain Day,” “Olive Day,” “State Day” 
—no wonder Commissioner Smith calls upon the 
schools to have an arithmetic and a reading day! 

A greater knowledge of the school can be ac- 
complished by school visiting, personal acquaint- 
ance with the teachers, and by such organiza- 
tions as parent-teachers’ clubs. In order to al- 
low parents to visit it, the Portsmouth High 
School has held a special evening session, when 
fathers, busy during the day, can see the school 


in actual operation. Great good has come from 
parent-teachers’ associations, particularly when 
their aim has been the increase of knowledge, 
rather than the development of a critical spirit. 
They have promoted school gardens, school 
banks, simpler graduation, vocational, domestic 
science ¢ourse®y and*scores of other worth-while 
improvements in our schools. 

Secondly,*the home should co-operate with 
the school, not compete with it. As soon as the 
parents know what the school is trying to do 
and realize its limitations, their opportunity is 
in aiding it, rather than in placing distractions 
in the way of the pupils. Governor Brumbaugh, 
himself a schoolman, says: “The keynote of 
our civilization is participation, not competition 
All educational is conditioned upon 
the harmonious participation of all forces that 
work upon the growing child.” This home 
co-operation is particularly needed because of 
changed conditions in modern life. The home 
of yesterday was itself an educative force; the 
twentieth century home gives the child very lit- 
tle training of any sort. Yesterday’s child had 
errands to run for mother; now mother tele- 
phones her orders to the grocer. Yesterday’s 
boy had chores to do, wood to split, animals to 
had dishes to wash, 
and duties in the kitchen; yesterday’s home had 
family prayers and Bible reading; 
father saw his children during the day. The 
modern parest boasts that he “gives his boy 
everything he wishes for” and then ts surprised 
and indignant when he turns out a failure. 

City life also intensifies the problem. It pro- 
vides no play place for the children; its apart- 
ments and tenements supply nothing that yes- 
terday’s boy would really call a home. The de- 


progress 1S 


care for; yesterday’s girl 


yesterday's 


crease in parental responsibility, whereby the 
modern child is allowed almost absolute free- 
dom, still further aggravates the problem. The 


decrease in the number of men teachers in the 
schools, particularly in the grades, greater as a 
result of the war, adds 
Modern innovations provide scores of distrac- 
tions, harmful alike to the home and the school; 
cheap magazines, the movies, the dancing craze. 
the automobile, over-indulgence in 

much training value is there in these? 


serious consequences. 


play—how 


The home that wishes to co-operate rather 
than compete will first make home conditions 
as conducive as possible to school success. Chis 


means such things as a time when John is re- 
quired to do his home work, in a well-lighted 
room of proper temperature, where there are no 
distracting noises. It means a proper breakfast 
for the child before school begins; Mr. 
may 


Hoover 
have done the schools great good by de- 
creasing the amount of meat eaten by children 
tor breakfast! The home that requires definite 
tasks of the child, though it may be selling a 


five-cent weekly paper, after school hours, is co- 
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operating in an educational process. Parents 
also can see that school equipment is as conduc- 
ive to school work as possible. This means 
properly equipped playgrounds under able super- 
vision (even if this costs the taxpayer some- 
thing), schoolrooms which are light, cheery, 
with pictures on the walls, instead of dirty sur- 
roundings, conducive to lack of respect and 
even lawlessness on the part of the pupils. 
Finally parents may join with school officials 


in: Prohibition of certain things which school 
and home both should oppose (smoking, over- 
indulgence in the movies, etc.); adjustment of 
outside duties which otherwise might interfere 
with school work (music lessons, special recrea- 
tion, trips away from home) ; regulation to pre- 
vent over-indulgence (autos, wireless, sports) 
and substitution (interest in wholesome things 
instead of useless things, wholesome club life 
in the Boy Scouts and Camp-Fire Girls, etc.). 





Teachers make the whole world their debtors. 


If they did not do their work well this Re- 


public would not outlast the span of a generation.—Theodore Roosevelt. 





GEORGE BERNARD SHAW ON EDUCATION 


[Los Angeles Examiner.] 


[ have often wondered whether our school 
system is really a system of education at all. 

It seems to me that it is only the sequestra- 
tion and imprisonment of children so as to pre- 
vent them being a continual nuisance to their 
parents. 

That children and adults cannot live together 
comfortably is a simple fact 
must be faced before 


of nature which 
any discussion of their 
treatment can advance beyond the present stage 
of sentimental twaddle. The blood relationship 
does not matter. 

It | have to do my work amid noise and dis- 
order, and break it off repeatedly to console the 
yelling victim of a broken shin or to act as 
judge, jury and executioner in a case of assault 
with violence; if | have to be medical officer 
of health, wardrobe mistress, sanitary inspector, 
surgeon for minor operations, fountain of jus- 
tice, and general earthly providence for a house- 
ful of children, I shall be so interrupted and hin- 
dered in any business, profession, or adult inter- 
est which | pursue that I shall have to 
choose between being a mere domestic conven- 
ience and getting rid of my children somehow. 

Under these circumstances a modern humane 
parent who can afford it always does get rid of 
the children by handing them over in their in- 
fancy to servants and later to schoolmasters. 
The humane parents who cannot afford this let 
their children run wild. I insist on the word 
humane because there is a third alternative open 
to human people 

3y simple cruelty 


may 


they can tame their chil- 
dren to sit still and ask no questions, to make no 
noise, not to tear their clothes, not to speak un- 
til they are spoken to, to be instantly obedient, 
and to take extraordinary pains to keep their 
misdeeds concealed (mostly by lying) from their 
elders. 


Many people are so constituted that an occa- 
sional exercise in breaking a child’s will, pun- 
ishing it, and seeing it go pale with terror, is 
pleasurable to them. But this is bad for the 
child. 

Any dog trainer will testify that a spaniel can 
be spoiled for life by a single act of terroriza- 
tion, and many human beings have been spoiled 
in this way. 

It is no doubt desirable that little boys and 
girls should have sufficient self-control to sit 


quietly throughout a suitably short religious 
service once a week, or to hold their breath 


whilst swimming under water across a bath; but 
for most of their time they should be as noisy as 
nightingales, as restless as squirrels, as curious 
as monkeys, and quite as indifferent to the tidi- 
ness of their hair or the integrity of their 
clothes. 

The schoolmaster is the person who takes the 
children off the parents’ hands for a considera- 
tion. That is to say, he establishes a child 
prison; engages a number of employee school- 
masters as turnkeys; and covers up the essen- 
tial cruelty and unnaturalness of the situation 
by torturing the children if they do not learn, 
and calling this process, which is within the 
capacity of any fool or blackguard, by the sacred 
name of Teaching. 

That is what is wrong with our so-called edu- 
cational system. Every genuine teacher knows 
it. 

When young people are as free to walk out 
of a classroom where they are bored by a dull 
teacher as grown-up people are to walk out of a 
theatre where they are bored by a dull play- 
wright, the schools will be far 
than the theatres, and the teachers far more 
popular than the actors. Until then we shall 
remain the barbarians we are at present. 


more crowded 
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290° 
THE LEFT-HANDED* 


Special attention to all left-handed children 
“at the very beginning of their school careers” 
is earnestly urged upon teachers and parents 
by Professor Arthur L. Beeley, University oi 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 

In his comprehensive recital of his own ex- 
periments and complete study of the subject of 
left-handedness, he has undertakén, with results 
that must be helpful and suggestive, to solve the 
problem of what can be done to bring about “a 
more adequate adjustment of the left-handed 
child to his right-handed environment.” 

That this is an actual problem is_ realized 
from the fact that about four per cent. of the 
normal population is left-handed (through 
heredity chiefly); and that a serious handicap 
is put upon a left-handed child. Professor, Bee- 
ley has performed a real service to this class of 
children, by his thorough investigations of exist- 
ing tests; his derivation of an improved tapping 
and tracing test for use in detecting the native 
handedness of children; and his practical sug- 
gestions to both teachers and parents as to how 
the difficulty may be overcome. 

This is especially true in regard to “mirror- 
writing’ —back-hand writing ftom right to left,— 
for which many left-handed children have a ten- 
dency and which in some known instances has 
actually gone uncorrected by teachers through- 
out a pupil’s entire school career. 

All mirror-writers, it appears, are left-handed 
(although all left-handed children are not mir- 
ror-writers); and most of them suffer from 
various mental or physical defects. The habit is 
one, however, Professor Beeley points out, which 
can be readily corrected by teacher or parent at 
the very first indication on the part of a child 
of any tendency to write in this undesirable 
fashion, it sometimes being necessary for the in- 
structor to guide the child’s hand with her own 
throughout the daily writing lesson, until “the 
correct motor condition can be established and 
automatized.” 

Such special attention to all left-handed chil- 
dren is, in Professor Beeley’s view, an obligation 
of the public educational system. And when one 
also considers the fact that all “the apparatus of 
our civilization’—door knobs, screws, auto 
equipment, utensils of all kinds—are made for 
e An Experimental Study in Left-Handedness, with 
Practical Suggestions for Schoolroom Tests.” By Ar- 
thur L. Beeley. A.M.. Instructor in Psychology and Edu- 
eation, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. Volume II, 
Number 2, Supplementary Educational Monographs. 


University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. Price, 
50 cents, net, postage extra; weight, 8 oz. 
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the convenience of the ‘right-handed, his well 
presented plea for the early correction of the de- 
fect of left-handedness seems particularly well 
sustained. 
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THE HERO 
“Quit you like men—be strong! 
There’s a work to do, 
There’s a world to make new, 
There’s a call for men who are brave and true— 
So fare ye forth with a song. 


“Quit you like men—be strong! 

There’s a battle to fight, 

There’s a wrong to right, 

There’s a God who blesses the good with might-- 
On, on with a song.” 


Dream not helm and harness 

The sign of valor true; 

Peace hath higher tests of manhood 

Than battle ever knew. 
—John G. Whittier. 
a ee 
T. R’S GRIM JOKE ON HIS CRITICS 

Roosevelt kept after every criticism and critic 
of the civil service commission until he had them 
all afraid of him. Antagonistic Congressmen 
used then as now to refuse in committee of the 
whole to appropriate funds for the commis- 
sion’s support and then later, of course, to 
restore the appropriation. 

Once the opponents of the merit system in 
Congress carried their horseplay a little too far, 
and, though not striking out in the total grant, 
refused to give the commission all the money it 
needed for the expense af conducting examina- 
tions. A meek man would have bowed to this 
snub. Not so, Mr. Roosevelt. He sent for the 
schedule of examination routes as laid out, and 
prepared a revised version, chopping off with one 
blow the districts represented by the men who had re- 
fused to vote the necessary money. He then in- 
formed the leading newspaper correspondents of 
what had been done, so as to have it well adver- 
tised. He coupled with the news an explana- 
tion that, as long as the list must be cut down to 
keep it within the amount appropriated for ex- 
penses, and some districts had to be sacrificed, 
it was only common justice that those members whe 
had voted against the necessary grant should be given 
the full benefit of the restriction they had themselves 
imposed. There was loud chatter about “im- 
peachment” and “removal,” and what not, when 
this news reached the ears of the victims, but 
the bold stroke carried the day, and the commis- 
sion got its money after all. 





The study of the geography of different countries should be somewhat like the study of the 
character of important figures in history. We try to ascertain what qualities in Washington, 
Franklin, and Napolecn made them great among men. Our study of geography should be an 
effort to evaluate the elements of greatness in the different countries and to discover why 


they bulk large in the world’s affairs. 


If eco nomic geography shall include this sort of char- 


acter-study of nations, it will be one of the most valuable studies in the curriculum. 
—R. H. Whitbeck. 
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‘ ‘BOUNDLESS POSSIBILITIES 


I am glad that I am a teacher, and yet occasionally some good friend attempts to commis- 
erate with me because I am a teacher, by point ng out to me that in some other line of work, 
perhaps, I would have more material wealth, moe leisure, more independence, more pleasure. 
Now I am aware that teaching has its boundaries and at times offers restrictions that are a lit- 
tle irksome—but this is true of every other worthy calling in life, in fact it is incident to life 
itself; and the teacher in his vocation should find fullest opportunity for the exercise of the high- 
est and best qualities of life. His is no deaden‘ng routine; the possibilities of his labors are 
boundless. No teacher ever yet was so great that he did not find in teaching, exigen-ies, for 
which his skill and greatness did not suffice. Yes, it’s a great thing to teach school; it’s a won- 
derful thing to be a teacher.—F rank W. Simmonds, Superintendent Lewiston, Idaho. 
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NATIONALIZATION OF COMMUNITY 
MUSIC 


BY EDITH C. WESTCOTT 
‘My attention has been lately centred upon the 
big educational movement of Nationalization. 
fo my mind that term, rather than the one 
commonly used by those specifically engaged in 
its propaganda, in its practices,—“ Americaniza- 
tion,”—is the better. It is more inclusive, more 
reasonable; and this leads me to my main 
thesis, which is that there is today, or should 
be no great Americanization movement per se, 
but rather that the key word to the renaissance 
in education which has come as a definite result 
of the world war is Nationalization, and that all 
intensive or limited expressions of this quicken- 
ing spirit, which announcing themselves under 
other captions, are seeking recognition, are in 
the final analysis but different aspects of Na- 
tionalization. 
There is but 


T one objective for education— 
Nationalization. 


\ There can be but one justifica- 
tion for public support of education—Nationali- 
zation. To make each citizen of the re- 
public a better citizen and to develop completely 
the latent powers of each citizen of the republic, 
is an aim worthy our last resource of material 
things, of the things of the intellect and of the 
things of the spirit. 

We find many eloquent persons burning with 
zeal to tell the world of the need of our foreign 
born citizens, to one person to whom the limita- 
tions of our American born citizens are clear. 
That a foreign born citizen should support a 
wrong issue with his vote is no greater menace 
than that an American citizen should for trivial 
or personal cause forego the privilege of the bal- 
lot. We all need education in citizenship. 

When I use the term Education, I conceive 
the period of the educative process as coincident 
with life. Surely we should grow in grace and 
wisdom as we round out the years, that age may 
take on the mellowness and richness of Rabbi 
Ben Ezra, and that our Senators be in fact as 


well as in name wisdom 


our elders in as in 
vears, 
Many of our foreign born brothers and sisters 


have a heritage which we might haye, to the en- 


riching of our own ideals and the deepening of 
our own understanding. Some writers upon the 
problem of amalgamation of our foreign born 
citizens have been quick to see the value of these 
vital and sturdy new growths transplanted to 
our American soil. Many have yet to get this 
vision. 

In the process of amalgamation, a delicate 
process at best, and fraught always with a dan- 
ger of loss of great good to themselves, by pro- 
cedure which makes for a questionable loyalty, 
there is no more vitalizing agent than community 
singing. 

Community singing is the solvent in which 
all the elements are resolved. The higher things 
of the spirit, the deeper things of the 
emotional life, are expressed and blended in the 
blending of the voices. 


Many leaders in the great Nationalization 
movement which today is quickening all our 
dead issues to live and vital ones, recognize 


community singing as a medium, if not the most 
powerful medium, for this work. Our most ro- 
bust poet, the singer of the brotherhood of com- 
rades, the evangel of Nationalism, said with 
prophetic vision: “I heir America singing.” 

The leaders of community singing must have 
an exalted conception of their problem, as that 
of promoting nationalization through songs of 
altruism, freedom, comradeship, goodness, 
brotherhood and peace; they should sound the 
high note of patriotism of Lanier’s “America,” 
wherein the poet promises glorious fame to our 
beloved land so long 


“as thine Eagle harm no dove; 
Long as thy law by law shall grow; 
Long as thy God is God above, 
Thy brother every man below,” 

The need of the hour is for the community 
song book which.is to serve this high purpose, 
he book which shall contain the one hundred or 
more folk and national songs which best repre- 
sent the several nationalities; not the songs we 
‘ike best to sing, but the songs which, left ta 
themselves, the Italian, or Russian, or Scandi- 
navian, or Pole will sing. Let us hope that this 
Hmpertant matter will segy be taken over hy 
s0Me Oleg dlesirous and egmpetepp tO serye thig 
great moyement of Nationalization, 














ACCEPTING RESPONSIBILITY 


[Superintendent E. W. Lawrence has often demon- 
strated rare appreciation of the opportunity for leader- 
ship along unconventional lines, but never more skilfully 
than in the following letter which he recently sent to all 
of his teachers. ] 


Now that we are starting on the last period 
many problems are confronting us for solution 
which up to this time have been put aside for 
“some other time.” That “other time” is upon 
us and we must face these difficulties. Some of 
the problems which you must meet are found in 
the following :— 

The responsibility of the teacher from a busi- 
ness man’s standpoint. The man or corporation 
who employs a man to do a given piece of work 
hires him with the feeling that he can do the 
thing for which he is hired; that barring the 
waste due to reasonable defects in material, the 
product put forth shall constitute a very large 
percentage of the raw material given him with 
which to build and that the waste shall be a 
minimum. 

The employee who is given a certain quantity 
of raw material with which to build, takes it 
with the distinct understanding that excuses 
for excessive loss by waste will not be accepted; 
that the employer will not only see to it that a 
large per cent. of the raw material has been 
turned into a marketable product, but he also 
sees to it that this marketable product is of a 
satisfactory standard of workmanship and able 
when properly handled to render efficient ser- 
vice. 

The thing I want to set forth here is the futil- 
ity of excuses for work not done. The man who 
is employed to thoroughly clean a building has 
but one problem before him and that is to “clean 
the building.” It matters not what the elements 
have heaped upon him; it is not material to the 
man who employed him that the weather was 
bad; that the supplies fell short in quality and 
quantity ; it matters not that the days were short 
and dark; that illness in the family and conse- 
quent late hours made it impossible to get the 
work done at the right time. His only problem 
and that which should constantly ring in his ears 
is “clean the building.” 

What are the supplies to be used? He must 
know. What are the processes? He must de- 
termine. The only problem is to “clean the 
building” and clean it right. If one process 
fails he must not offer excuses, but “clean the 
building.” 

The employee fully recognizing his real duty 
and responsibility brooks nothing in doing the 
thing for which he is hired. If one attempt to 
do a certain part of that work fails, he tries 
again and again. It may be that the piece of 
work is more difficult than he has anticipated; 
no excuse is necessary, “clean the building.” It 
may be that the time allotted is too short—what 
can he offer as an excuse ?—nothing, “clean the 
building,” It may be that the man who cleaned 
it the year before shirked and did not do it well. 
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What the defence?—nothing, “clean the build- 
ing.” 

The teacher has a parallel case. I am not sure 
that we are fully aware of our responsibility. 
We are not made stronger by failing others; no 
person ever reared an enduring structure upon 
the ruins of his fellows; the percentage of the 
marketable product must be great; the quality 
of workmanship must maintain a high stand- 
ard; the waste of the “not promoted” class 
should be a minimum. We ought to have burned 
into our very souls the thought of our responsi- 
bility and the utter uselessness of excuses as a 
defence for our inefficiency—“clean the build- 
ing.” 

The work perchance of some preceding teacher 
may not have been as thorough as it should have 
been; no excuse, “clean the building.” If our 
device has failed, try another, for bear this in 
mind that the reponsibility is with the present 
teacher. The only question put to an applicant 
for a position in the business world is: “Can you 
do it?”—the only question at the close of the 
day is: “Have you done it?” If the amount «f 
energy put forth yesterday was not sufficient, 
put forth more today. Let our motto be: “None 
allowed to fail.” More pupils are allowed to 
fail than you imagine, and I use the word “al- 
lowed” advisedly. It is to be understood that 
no school is free from a small number who can- 
not, for various reasons, be reached through 
mass teaching. 


0 BO Qe Ge 
SCHENECTADY SALARY BASIS 


In laying out the salary schedule for the in- 
structional work of the Department of Public 
Instruction the Board of Education of Schenec- 
tady bears in mind, first, certain general princi- 
ples that apply to salaries and wages in all lines 
of employment; second, certain general princi- 
ples that apply to salaries in edueational work; 
and third, data regarding salaries paid in the 
same employment in other places and in other 
employments here and elsewhere, these princi- 
ples being as follows :— 

The Board of Education in recommendation 
and the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
in determination are trustees of the public money 
received from taxes or otherwise and it is the'r 
duty to intelligently serve the public interest ‘n 
the matter of salaries under their jurisdiction. 

Salaries must be high enough to retain or at- 
tract erough teachers to satisfactorily perform 
the work required, those who expect to and do 
make teaching their life's work, as well as those 
who teach only temporarily. 

Salaries should not be so high as to hold in 
a smaller field the most capable teachers when 
larger and more responsible fields are available, 

Super-average employees are more wor.) 
the necessary salaries than are sub-average en 
plovees, 

Salary schedules should attract the super-aver 
age and the permanent teachers and encourage 
the best efforts by recognition of merit in in- 
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creases of salary, by high maximum salaries and 
by opportunity of promotion. 

“Salary schedules should be changed from time 
to time to conform to economic changes but not 
so frequently as to make them meaningless or 
ineffective in purpose. 

Salarv schedules for teachers should be such 
as to compensate for services, fairly as compared 
to other lines of occupation, considering train- 
ing, capabilities, mental and nervous energy, 
hours of work, vacations, surroundings, etc. 

Salary schedules for teachers should be such 
as to attract men as well as women to the higher 
orades, recognizing the great desirability of hav- 
ing a certain proportion of men and recognizing 
the relatively greater opportunity for men than 
for women in business and other professions. 
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Superior training obtained either before or 
while teaching, if utilized, will be recognized by 
the more meritorious work done. Promotion 
ay carry either normal or greater increase in 
salary, depending on the merits of the case. 

New teachers with outside experience should 
start at lowest salary acceptable but not to ex- 
ceed corresponding salary with local experience 
of one year less and merit rating at $100 a year. 

Transfer to more difficult school or 
may accompany a higher merit- rating. 


A recognized merit system for increases and 
promotion will require more conscientious super- 
vision and observation on the part of principals 
and more co-operation on the part of the entire 
personnel of the instruction work. 


grade 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


PROPOSED LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
BY CONGRESSMAN S§. D. FESS 
{Address in Congress. ] 


The proposal is fraught with grave danger. The 
United States is to become an integral part of a league 
whose legislative body of delegates is undetermined in 
number and voting power. 

The covenant embraces no limitation of subject matter 
and designates the number to constitute the league by 
those which become signatory powers. Article II pro- 
vides each member has but one vote. Article VII pro- 
vides the method of joining the league and extends the 
privilege to self-governing countries, including dominions 
and colonies. This will give the United Kingdom at 
least five times the voting power in the body of delegates 
that is permitted to the United States. 

The Executive Council, which is to be the real agency 
of the league to enforce its finding, is to be limited to 
nine members, one each from United States, 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan and one each from four 
other states to be selected by the body of delevates. The 
decisions of each body, Delegates or Executive Council, 
are by a majority vote, so that in all cases the findings 
of the Council will be determined by five members. In 
other words any five of the nine voting together can bind 
the United States without its consent to any matter fall- 
ing within the province of the League. 

To be specific: Article 19 authorizes the League to vest 
mandatory authority and select the nation to exercise it 
over such countries recently under other sovereignties, 
and which are not yet regarded sufficiently stable to main- 
tain stable self-government. This article permits by a 
vote of the League the necessity of the United States to 
undertake the maintenance of law and order in Armenia, 
for example, or a country in Africa. No matter what 
may be the wish of our own people to avoid mixing in 
the tangle of European or Asiatic politics any five of the 
nine can fix such responsibility upon us. 

Any group of five of the nine can fix the character 
of our defensive program, as the question of the size of 
armament, small, or any member of the 
league is apt to this vote by Article VIII. 

While the preamble of covenant article pretends to 
limit the subject of consideration to war, it must extend 
withottt limit, as it embraces what may be considered as 
causes of war, to be determined by a vote of the League. 
This transfers the nation’s sovereignty completely to a 
group of European nations by a mere vote to the effect 
that the subject in question may lead to war, 


large or 


Articles 23, 24, 25 abrogate all existing treaties between 
the signatory countries, which by decision of the League 
are inconsistent with the provision of the League, and 
forbid any further treaty except under specific direction 
or in connection with the countries making up the League. 
This means if a treaty now exists between us and Japan, 
inconsistent with the judgment of the League, as ex- 
pressed by any five of the nine, it must be abrogated. The 
question of European immigration will also fall under 
this authority and our laws of limitation inconsistent 
with what a majority of this League shall find must be 
abrogated. (Note: The Japanese delegation presented an 
amendment providing that racial discrimination should 
not be tolerated in immigration laws, but it was dropped 
for the present when other delegates urged that this 
would open such a large question that great delay might 
ensue.) No further legislation on European or Asiatic 
immigration shall be enacted without the consent of the 
League, as it covers not only treaty making but such 
laws as are based upon treaties. Can we be sure that 
questions of an American merchant marine will not fall 
under a vote of European countries which quite naturally 
will prefer to keep the monopoly 
tivity? Who will be the judge? 
will have something to say about it. 

Article 21 proposes to give to the League certain 
powers over the commerce of the nations making up the 
League. This article read in the light of Article 20, 
which looks to a permanent international labor bureau, 
will show the subtle plan of placing the matter of our 
own commercial standing in legislation looking to main- 
tain American standards under a group 
countries. 


of this particular ac- 
Evidently the League 


of European 
The moment this authority is granted we will 
hear Democratic free trade politicians demand all pro- 
tective legislation. repealed, upon the basis that to favor 
an American standard not reached by Europe is not 
within the authority of this nation because by this cove- 
nant we have surrendered any such authority we may 
have had to the findings of the League of Nations, of 
which we are a responsible party. 

The most dangerous feature of this proposed Consti- 
tution of the world is the provision which makes this 
independent, self-developing republic a constituent part 
of a league which exercises supreme authority through a 
body of delegates without name or number, each of which 
will have equal authority in all matters which come be- 
fore it with this republic. The matters of consideration 
are not defined and therefore not limited. If the Monroe 
Doctrine is included in the judgment of a majority of 
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MAINE’S NEW LEADERSHIP 


Of all plans for rural school improvement in 
and through one-room schools, State Superin- 
tendent A. O. Thomas of Maine seems to have 
taken the lead in an entirely new way of bene- 
fiting all such schools. There have been many 
remarkable demonstrations through consolida- 
tion of schools; through brilliant leadership in 
a county, through the demonstration of marvel- 
ous possibilities in a single district. There is 
no lack of perfection of detail, of extensive 
vision, of intensive demonstration, but State 
Superintendent Thomas seems to have ap- 
proached the problem from a new angle. 

In the rural district, in the one-room school, 
the teacher is literally the whole thing. If the 
teacher makes the school a success nothing can 
discount it. If the teacher does not make the 
school a success nothing else, nor any combina- 
tion of other influences, can make it a success. 

There is no likelihood that the rural schools 
of the United States will, as a whole, have a 
supply of normal school graduates or high 
school graduates in the near future. In Mon- 
tana, State Superintendent May Trumper says 
it would require thirty state normal schools at 
the rate of graduation of the one state normal 
school to supply the new teachers needed each 
year. One county alone needed all the gradu- 
ates of 1918 to fill vacancies. 

Whatever may be true elsewhere it is un- 
questionably true in Maine that by no possi- 
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bility can consolidation be general. That is not 
the phase of rural education to be stressed in 
Maine for several years to come, except iti cer- 
tain sections where consolidatioi will come 
without any stressitig. 

With the present drift of teachers of the bet: 
ter sort to Massachusetts all that the state 
normal schools can be expected to do is to 
maintain the same percentage of normal and 
high school graduates in riral schools as at 
present. It requires no gréat brilliancy to seé 
that if any great improvement is to be achieved 
in the rural schools of Maine it mtist come in 
some wholly tintstial way. 

__As the Portland Press states it, Mr. Thomas 

is a mani of initiative and tireless energy.” It 
also says that as he stood before the legisla- 
tive budget committee he “expounded his edu- 
cational rural school plans in such a manner as 
to hold his audience, committeemen and visi- 
tors spellbound. It was the most compelling 
address that the committee has heard, and by 
far the most interesting.” 

The Thomas-Maine plan is to select 100 of 
the brightest young women from 100 different 
sections of the state and have them attend a 
“Summer School of Leadership” where expert 
and inspiring specialists will develop these 100 
bright girls to be enthusiastic teachers of all 
subjects in rural schools, and sane and inspiring 
community leaders. 

In September each of these 100 young women 
will go to a rural school in a district of many 
rural schools and teach a model school and make 
a model community. Every teacher in the ex- 
tended district in which she is will visit this 
school and see for herself how it is done. 

On Saturdays these leadership teachers will 
hold classes to be attended by the teachers and 
interested patrons of her extended district so 
that there shall be a constant improvement. 
Next year there will be a “Summer School of 
Leadership” and another 100 girls will attend 
and that year each district will be half as large 
and the third year the districts will be so small 
that Teally intensive help will be possible. All 
this is to be encouraged with better wages, bet- 
ter school buildings, better equipment, better 
school grounds, etc. 

The Thomas-Maine plan, if applied in every 
state, will in three years accomplish many times 
as much for one-room schools as all that has 
been suggested by all the wise men of the East 
and West in fifty years. 

This is real statesmanship in education. It 
is so simple that we have reason to hang our 
heads in shame that all of us who have been in- 
terested in rural schools have not thought of it. 


_ Asn 
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WISE NEW YORK 


The school buildings are to be free for any 
meetings for the improvement of public senti- 
ment, patriotically and Americanly, but no Bol- 
shevik propaganda will be allowed. 
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OUT OF THE TRADITIONAL RUTS 


An industrial art teacher, an acquaintance of 
many years, wrote this letter in early Septem- 
ber :— 

“Now, perhaps you would like to know what 
I am trying out sitice I returned from the Sum- 
mér Art School where I studied for six weeks. 

“You know that I have always taught, thereby 
supporting myself. I have Beeti wondering re- 
cently if I could do anything else well enough 
to earn my living, so two days after I returned 
from the art school summer session I got me a 
job. I am quite proud of the venture. Men are 
being let out all over the city for lack of work 
in drafting. The iron works, machine shops; 
architects’ offices, and engineering offices have 
cut down their force because the government 
has put a ban on building and construction of 
various kinds. 

“] made my venture more for the fun of it 
than with any expectation of success, but I got 
the first job for which I applied. It was a ven- 
ture. 1 merely took the telephone book and 
chose the name of a patent attorney at random. 
I called him and asked him if he needed a 
woman for drafting. He had not thought of it, 
but suggested that I call. When he looked over 
my drawings he was gratified and set me to 
work at once. 

“T have been here now two weeks and I have 
learned more about mechanical drawing than 1 
learned in the State University art course, the 

University art course, and in the summer 
art schools. 

“This is the real thing and not copying, not 
being told about doing things, not doing type- 
form stunts. In two weeks I have drawn a lock- 
ing clutch for shock absorbers on automobile 
springs, a safety motor crank device, a culti- 
motor for a cultivator run “by a motor on the 
front wheel, a large rock crusher, and a pulver- 
izer mill—a most intricate drawing with all sorts 
of ball bearings, shafts, wheels, pulleys, etc. 
This is all particular work that must come true, 
but I can take my time, I don’t get nervous, no- 
body nags me, and I am by myself and can study 
each situation carefully. It is a fine pastime, 
most interesting as well as instructive. 


“This microscopic, exact, mechanical work is 
quite a striking contrast to the slip, dash, splash 
oil painting I did at the summer art school be- 
cause it was the required course. 

“Incidentally it was quite a relief to work 
quietly for nine hours a day, and be with busi- 
ness men who are thinking in large units. May 
I say it? It was refreshing to be supervised by 
men, and not be associated with women only. 
For ten years I have been in schools with women, 
women, women, all the time. It is refreshing 
also not to be following the same course of 
study year after year. It is a joy not to be in 
the ruts with a lot of women who are also in 
ruts.” 

We think it may be wholesome for all of us to 
read such a letter as this. 
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FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION® 


Any one who feels that the Federal Vocational 
Board is not fulfilling its mission has only to 
glimpse its second annual report to realize that 
this distinguished group (with the expert, C. A. 
Prosser, as director of the executive staff) is 
decidedly “on the job.” Merely reading the 
tersely crowded summaries gives one the thrill 
of getting into touch with the throb of a mighty 
machine and of taking a great sweep, as from 
an airplane, over the big widening fiéld of voca- 
tional education éndéavor. 

Under the pressure of the war-time emergency, 
the Federal Vocational Board went into service 
with military promptness and precision (just 
three months after our entrance into the great 
war), not only securing the co-operation of ail 
the government agencies but also establishing 
state vocational boards, issuing outline courses 
for war occupations, stimulating evening indus- 
trial schools everywhere, looking ahead to the 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled soldiers and 
sailors, besides studying and recommending 
needed reforms in home economics, commercial 
training, etc. 

Ever since the term “vocational education” 
came to notice (after the report of the Massa- 
chusetts Douglas Commission in 1906), it has 
been a phrase to conjure with. Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Wi 
consin and California were the first to provide 
state aid and supervision, and since the fortunate 
passing of the Federal Act vocational education 
has had its needed boom. It is moving along 
the line of advancement in a great drive which 
promises before long to eliminate all of the ob- 
stacles to the highest vocational education ideals 
and practice. 

The Federal Board has sensed and grasped the 
situation in all its phases and developments. A 
special agent in foreign trade has been installed 
to aid in meeting the new demands brought 
about by the world war for trained young. men ‘for 
foreign trade. This is only a sample of its well 
directed activities for the improvement and uni- 
fication of the great and growing work of com- 
mercial education, and one is certain on reading 
the report of this section that ifthe Federal Voca- 
tional Education Board accomplished nothing 
more than its labors in this line alone, it would 
not have existed in vain. 


* Second Annual Report of the Federa) Board for Vocational Ed. 
ucation, Washington, D. C. 
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MEMORIES AND APPRECIATIONS OF 
WILLIAM AUGUSTUS MOWRY 


Mrs. Ruth Mowry Brown, Hyde Park, Mas- 
sachusetts, publishes, in a volume of 140 pages, 
a life of her father with tributes of many men 
and women associated with him. We _ have 
rarely seen a sketch of an educator that is in 
every way as Satisfactory as is this. 

Those who knew him will appreciate the 
volume greatly and those who knew him not, 
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who would know the educational life of his day, 
will enjoy the daughter’s view and the tributes 
of esteem of his friends for all sides of his 
life. 
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THE CHILDREN’S YEAR 

The new national consciousness of children’s 
needs developed by Children’s Year has begun 
to show permanent results. A campaign was in- 
augurated with the beginning of the second year 
of the war in an effort to save babies’ lives and 
to raise the standards for the health, education 
and work of older children. Miss Julia ©. La- 
throp, chief of the Children’s Bureau, has led in 
a great drive for the health of children. 

Between six and seven million children have 
been weighed and measured. Many local com- 
mittees have succeeded in providing follow-up 
measures to help parents in their endeavors to 
remedy defects which the tests have revealed. 
Scientific diets have been prescribed for many of 
the children whose examinations indicated that 
they were undernourished. As a_ result of the 
Children’s Year many health centres, prenatal 
clinics, traveling clinics and like measures for 
the better care of children have been established. 

Through the weighing and measuring tests 
general attention has for the first time been 
drawn to the needs of the child of pre-school 
age, long known as the “neglected age.” 

In order to afford older children opportunity 
to gauge their physical development tests of 
physicat efficiency were made part of the recrea- 
tion drive, which included many features planned 
with the purpose of giving boys and girls a 
chance to develop wholesome interests and play 
under healthy, decent conditions. 

The present drive of Children’s Year is the 
Back-to-School campaign. It is now going for- 
ward in thirty-six states, and is an effort to get 
out of industry and back to school the many 
young boys and girls who left school because of 
war conditions. 
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EARMARKS OF SUCCESSFUL CLUB WORK 


Organization of Farm Bureau on family plan 
in every agricultural county. 

A paid county club leader for every county 
in the northern and western States. 

A local leader and a local club organization 
for every Standard Club. 

Every club to produce something, demon- 
strate something, socialize somebody. 

At least six regular club meetings with pro- 
gram during the club year. 

A local club exhibit held annually. 

A demonstration team to give at least one 
public demonstration in the community. 

A judging team chosen by competition be- 
tween members of the club. 

A club fair or festival in every community. 

An achievement day held during the club 
year. 

Every club member secure an insignia, 4H. 

All demonstration teams uniformed, 4H Uni- 
form. 
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A judging and demonstration team selected 
by contest from every club group 

The use and publicity of the achievement 
medal for boys’ and girls’ club work. 

Staging and planning a good food production 
and food conservation pageant. 

Holding of play festivals locally in connec- 
tion with the club group at county fairs and at 
state events. 


a. 


LESSONS IN THRIFT 


Every school in the United States from the 
kindergarten to the university should promote 
thrift in the most skillful and impressive way 
possible. Thrift is the basis of democracy. The 
thrift of all the people is indispensable to democ- 
racy. The school is primarily responsible for 
safe and sane thrift propaganda. 

“Little Lessons in Thrift,” prepared by Macy 
Campbell, Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Towa, 
is the most attractive, direct, forceful and inspir- 
ing presentation of thrift for school use that has 
come to our notice. It is issued in leaflets of ten 
lessons each. They are probably to be had for 





the asking and adequate quantities for school use 
may be obtained by addressing Professor Macy 
Campbell, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW ON 
EDUCATION 


We are using in this issue a criticism of the 
schools by George Bernard Shaw. There is 
enough truth in it to make it worth while to 
read it and the Bernard Shawishness of it pre- 
vents it doing any harm. It is more needed by 
parents than by teachers, and not so much by 
parents or teachers as it was a few years ago. 
There should be no excuse for anything of the 
kind being written. 
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BLACKLISTING 


J. B. Edmonson of Michigan, state inspector cf 
high schools, is said to advocate blacklisting all 
school districts where the salary scale is scanda- 
lously inadequate. ‘Pitiless publicity” is certain 
to be resorted to ultimately unless the salary 
situation improves. 
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All honor to Buffalo for voting by a large 
majority $8,400,000 bonds for sixteen new school 
buildings of the latest design and equipment. 

Pity the man with whom nothing is right but 
himself. He would even like to have the “cocoa- 
nut wrong side outwards,” as Thoreau said. 

Every help that is given grade teachers, in- 
dividually or collectively, is a great educational 
blessing to America. 

The cost of instruction in the high schools of 
New York City in 1916 was $5,407,312. 

Harvard professors are now saying “less 
teaching, more learning.” 


Report of Department of Superintendence will 
be in next issue. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE END OF THE 65TH CONGRESS. 

Neither the President nor Congress was in 
the best of humor when the hour of final ad- 
journment at noon on March 4 brought the 
Sixty-fifth Congress to an end. Congress up to 
the last half hour was engaged in a filibuster, 
aimed, not against any particular measure, but 
against the President’s determination that there 
should be no extra session of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress until his expected return from Paris 
in June, no matter what important legislation 
went by the board. The President, the moment 
that Congress had adjourned, issued a state- 
ment to the public, charging that “a group of 
men in the Senate have deliberately chosen to 
embarrass the administration of the Govern- 
ment” and placing upon them the responsibility 
for “the impaired efficiency of the Government 
and the embarrassed finances of the country” 
during the time of his “enforced absence.” 
Whether his absence really is “enforced” is, of 
course, one of the matters in dispute. 


THE PROPOSED LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Senator Lodge, Senator Knox and the other 
critics of the proposed covenant of the League 
of Nations are apprehensive that, in its present 
form, it will imperil the principles expressed in 
Washington’s Farewell Address and the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and sacrifice American liberty of 
action. It would be too much to expect that so 
important, and, in a sense, so revolutionary an 
international agreement should be accepted in- 
stantly, and without critical examination. 
How unfortunate may be the _ impression 
created, at home or abroad, by the apparently 
sharp division of American opinion, it is obvi- 
ously better that whatever criticism there is 
should be expressed before the Peace Confer- 
ence takes final action on the proposed League 
rather than after. It is to be remembered that 
the draft which the President read to the Con- 
ference, and brought overseas with him, is only 
a rough draft, admittedly imperfect in its phras- 
ing, and susceptible of amendment in such a way 
as to remove many of the objections now made. 
Senator Lodge and the others do not oppose a 
League of Nations, but this particular form of 
a League. 

WILL NOT RATIFY AS IT IS. 

The resolutions which Senator Lodge sub- 
mitted to the Senate in the closing day of the 
session are a distinct warning that the treaty 
of the proposed League of Nations cannot be 
ratified by the Senate, in its present form, 
These resolutions declare that the Senate is in 
favor of joint efforts. among the nations “to 
promote peace and general disarmament” but 
they add that the sense of the Senate is against 
“the constitution of the League of Nations in 
the form now proposed to the Peace Confer- 
ence” and that it “should not he accepted by the 
United States.” These resolutions were signed 


by thirty-seven Republicans who will be mem- 
bers of the Senate of the Sixty-sixth Congress— 
a large enough number to ensure the rejection 
of the treaty, if submitted in its present form. 
But, in face of such a threat, the Peace Confer- 
ence will scarcely refuse to make modifications. 


PEACE FIRST, THE LEAGUE NEXT. 


The Lodge Resolutions concluded with the 
declaration that it is the sense of the Senate 
“that the negotiations on the part of the United 
States should immediately be directed to the ut- 
most expedition of the urgent business of ne- 
gotiating peace terms with Germany satisfac- 
tory to the United States and the nations with 
whom the United States is associated in the war 
against the German Government, and that the 
proposal for a League of Nations to insure the 
permanent peace of the world should be then 
taken up for careful and serious consideration.” 
There must be a great many Americans who 
are enthusiastic supporters of the basic idea of 
a League of Nations who see now that it was a 
mistake to push that question into the first 
place before the Peace Conference, while four 
months passed without the framing of definite 
terms of peace—Central Europe meanwhile 
falling deeper and deeper into chaos. 

THE PRESIDENT’S DEPARTURE. 

Immediately after the adjournment of Con- 
gress, the President hurried to New York, 
where he met, by agreement, a committee of 
the Irish Race Congress, who urged him to 
present the claims of Ireland to the Peace Con- 
ference ; and then proceeded to the Metropolitan 
Opera House, where he addressed a vast audi- 
ence on the League of Nations; and then, just 
at midnight, still in the best of spirits after what 
most men would have found a very fatiguing 
day, went on board the George Washington, 
to sail for France the next morning. Ex-Presi- 
dent Taft preceded the President, at the Opera 
House, with an illuminating analysis of the 
proposed constitution of the League, calculated 
to remove some misapprehensions. <A band of 
militant suffragists tried desperately to break 
through the police lines to reach the President 
but were foiled by the police. 

THE EFFECT ABROAD. 

Acute surprise and disappointment find ex- 
pression in the London and Paris press and 
among the foreign diplomats in Paris over the 
breach between the President and the Senate 
over the proposed covenant of the League of 
Nations. It had been assumed that Président 
Wilson spoke with complete authority, and that, 
to all intents and purposes, he was the United 
States, The necessary part which the United 
States Senate takes in all treaty-making had 
heen forgotten or overlooked—not unnaturally ~ 
but, whatever may be the loss to the President's 


Cmptipned on page 906. 
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the members what recourse have we after we have en- 
tered the league which speaks by a majority vote? If 
immigration is included according to a majority of the 
league, what is our defence? If a tariff is not included 
according to the judgment of the majority, what have we 
left to surrender or commit a breach of covenant? 

This nation should never under any circumstance sur- 
render its sovereignty on any questions which pertain to 
its future welfare to a vote of a league made up of an 
indeterminate number of countries whose major in- 
terests cannot be expected to be identical with our own. 

Article 26 purports to provide for amendment of the 
League. Of course no amendment in the interests of the 
United States will likely ever be made, as it requires the 
vote of all the nine states which are represented in the 
Council, and then the ratification of three-fourths of the 
states represented in the body of delegates which must be 
indeterminate. If it should be claimed by the proponents 
of this preposterous proposition that questions I have 
named are not included in the League, no man of sense 
will deny that under Article 26 amendments can be made 
by interested nations to include these questions. 

I look upon this proposition as monstrous and I pre- 
dict that just as soon as the American people shall grasp 
the vicious possibilities herein included there will he 
such a revolution of sentiment aroused that anv man 
who will subscribe to this perpetual surrender of this re- 
public’s future to a vote of foreign nations will be as he 
should be repudiated as an enemy to the spirit and genius 
of American institutions. 


—— 


Editor Journal of Education: I should like to make 
answer to an article by William Estabrook Chancellor in 
a recent number of the Journal of Education. 

I am sure that no one more heartily agrees with the 
statements and the conclusions that are made in the ar- 
ticle “S. A. T. C. Reflections of a College Professor” 
than I do. I have met with the same conditions in high 
school work. Not only have I met with them a few times, 
but every day brings forth a multitude of things that 
would sound fictitious to the multitude. However, this 
fact remains, the average pupil is densely ignorant of 
many of the commonest and most important facts of this 
world’s knowledge. 

I can readily see why the S. A. T. C. boys would make 
such statements when we consider the nature and content 
of our geography courses. In Illinois we follow a state 
course of study. This course provides for the study of 
United States geography in the sixth grade, South Amer- 
ica and Europe in the seventh, and Africa and Asia in 
the eighth. The study is then practically dropped. What 
we assume is that the child then knows all of the geog- 
raphy that he needs to know. We now expect a sixth- 
grade pupil to digest and assimilate the geography of his 
own country at the age of eleven or twelve and to know 
it at the age of twenty, or when he is inducted into the 
S. A. T. C. Then, too, a geography that would teach 
him some of the facts he should know would be too un- 
dignified for high school. So he is graduated in United 
States geography as soon as he can name the states and 
their capitals. 

This is a sample of the type of training that we are 
giving our boys and girls to prepare them for the 
blessings of a democracy. In life we do not learn a 
thing once and for always, but in school we do. Why 
the difference I cannot say. Some call it pedagogy, and 
others call it education. 

I feel confident that if the professor had asked the 
fifty to conjugate a Latin verb or to describe the Taj 
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Mahal that he would have been gratified far beyond his 
expectations. Nearly all of them could have told the plot 
of “Silas Marner.” I venture that nearly all could have 
demonstrated a proposition in geometry. But I am not 
so certain that all of them could have discussed the 
economic importance of their home locality, named the 
governor of their state, or figured the bank interest on 
a simple amount for a stated period of time. 

It is high time that our schools should be “de-Prus- 
sianized” and that the essentials be clearly distinguished 
from the non-essentials, the former stressed and the latter 
discarded. Nor would I have you think that I feel that 
the name of a governor, or a problem in bank interest 
is all that is essential. Maybe these are among the least 
of these, my brethren. 


Sincerely, 


Frank L. Eversull. 
Troy, Illinois. 


——9=———— 
WORTH BOOSTING. 


Prominent educators from every part of the United 
States are sending letters to Representative Caldwell of 
New York, urging him to push his measure to loan tools 
to the trade and technical schools throughout the coun- 
try. Many of the letters impress upon him the vast 
amount of money that would be saved to the different 
state institutions if they could borrow tools, which the 
government bought for war purposes, and of which it ‘s 
estimated the government will have about $200,000,000 or 
$30,000,000 worth lying idle. 
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EFFECT OF WEATHER CONDITIONS. 


A correspondent asks to be informed of the effect of 
weather conditions on pupils at school. 

Undoubtedly weather conditions do affect pupils, but 
the effects are practically unknown except in a very gen- 
eral way. The problems of motivation, apperception and 
percentages of examination are too pressing to permit 
attention to the trifling details of clean air and ventila- 
tion. 

The following seem to be established: Privation of 
direct sunlight for more than forty-eight hours produces 
a notable depression of mind. Excessive humidity pro- 
duces bodily lassitude. Excessive dryness of the air, 
which is the normal condition of schoolrooms in winter, 
produces bodily discomfort, and this interferes with con- 
centration of thought. A high barometer induces mental 
activity in most cases; a low barometer produces restless- 
ness. 

All this is general, and the exceptions probably are 
many. Employers in great enterprises have learned that 
the bodily comfort of operatives is necessary to yield the 
best quality of output. The same is true of pupils’ work, 

J. W. Redway. 

Meteorological Laboratory, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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WOMEN AS JURORS. 


In six states women are performing jury service: 
Idaho, Nevada, Utah, California, Washington and Kan- 
sas. In all these except Idaho the service is voluntary, 
not mandatory. The bill to be introduced into the New 
York Legislature by the Brooklyn Women’s Bar Asso- 
ciation provides eligibility for voluntary jury service. 


——-~—90-—--- 


Where is Madam Montessori now? Is she promoting 
her educational theory by practice? A. x. = 

Dr. Winship has referred enthusiastically in a lecture 
to Robert Wolf, of whom I can learn nothing, even in 
“Who's Who,” Will Dr, Winship or some Ans tel] Wg 
about him? webiai: 
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GRADED SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING 


BY ALONZO J. KNOWLTON 


Claremont, N. H. 


GRADE 1 (First Half-Year)—*“Little Pussy,” Tay- 
lor; “The Dewdrop,” Sherman; “Who Has Seen the 
Wind?” Rossetti; “Sleep, Baby, Sleep”; “The Rain’s 
Raining All Around,” Stevenson; “The Wind,” Steven- 
son; “Boats Sail on the Rivers,” Rossetti; Mother Goose 
rhymes, “Humpty Dumpty,” “Mistress Mary,” “Little Jack 
Horner,” “Little Bo-Peep,” “Little Boy Blue,” “Baa, Baa, 
Black Sheep,” “Rockaby, Baby, on the Treetop,” “Rock- 
aby, Baby, Thy Cradle Is Green,” “This Little Pig Went 
to Market,” etc. 

Grade 1 (Last Half-Year)—“The Sunbeams,” Pouls- 
son; “Over the Meadow,” Wadsworth, “Hush! the 
Waves Are Rolling in,’ Old Gaelic Lullaby; “Where Go 
the Boats,’ Stevenson; “What Does Little Birdie Say?” 
Tennyson; “The Baby,’ MacDonald; “The Golden Rule” ; 
“Robin Redbreast,”’ Allingham; “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little 
Star,” Taylor; “Nonsense Alphabet,’ Lear; Mother 
Goose Jingles, “Sing a Song of Sixpence,’ “I Saw a 
Ship a-Sailing,” “I had a Little Sister,’ “Peter Piper,” 
“The House that Jack Built,” “Little Nancy Etticoat,” 
“Thirty White Horses,’ “As I Went Through Garden 
Gap,” etc. 

GRADE 2 (First Half-Year).—Memorize, in addition 
to selections made from the following list, the words of 
such of the national songs as are sung by pupils of this 
grade: “The Swing,” Stevenson; “Bed in Summer,” 
Stevenson; “Who Stole the Bird’s Nest?” Child; “Dai- 
sies,’ Sherman; “Seven Times One,” Ingelow; “The 
Rock-a-By Lady,” Field; “All Things Beautiful,” Alex- 
ander; Proverbs and Maxims. 

GRADE 2 (Last Half-Year)—‘“Don’t Kill the Birds,” 
Colesworthy; “My Shadow,” Stevenson; “Dutch Lul- 
laby,” Field; “Windy Nights,” Stevenson; “Lady Moon,” 
Houghton; “The Land of Story, Books,” Stevenson; 
“Thanksgiving Day,’ Child; “Stop, Stop, Pretty Water,” 
Fallen; Proverbs and Maxims. 

GRADE 3 (First Half-Year).—Memorize, in addition 
to selections made from the following list, the words of 
such of the national songs sung in this grade, and such 
prose or poetry as may be taught in connection with holi- 
day celebrations or with the studies’ of the grade: “The 
3rown Thrush,” Larcom; “The Tree,” Bjornsen; ‘“Wish- 
ing,” Allingham; “The Owl and the Pussy Cat,” Lear; 
“The Violet,” Jane Taylor; “Hiawatha’s Childhood,” 
Longfellow; “Hiawatha’s Sailing,’ Longfellow; Proverbs 
and Maxims. 

GRADE 3 (Last Half-Year)—‘“The Child’s World,” 
Lilliput lectures; “Marjorie’s Almanac,” Aldrich; “A Visit 
from St. Nicholas,” Moore; “The Owl,’ Tennyson; “The 
Captain’s Daughter,” Field; “Sweet and Low,” Tennyson; 
Proverbs and Maxims. 

GRADE 4 (First Half-Year)—“The Night Wind,” 


Field; “The Children’s Hour,” Longfellow; “Jack Frost,” 
Gould; “Robert of*Lincoln,” Bryant; “He Prayeth Best,” 
Coleridge; “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” Longfellow. 
GRADE 4 (Last Half-Year).—“The Fountain,” Lowell; 
“September,” Jackson; “The Village Blacksmith,” Long- 
fellow; “The Mountain and the Squirrel,” Emerson; 


“Barefoot Boy,” Whittier. 

GRADE 5 (First Half-Year)—The minimum number 
of lines should be six in this grade. Selections made 
from books of poems assigned to the grade and from 
following: “October's Bright Blue Weather,” Jackson; 
‘The Landing of the Pilgrims,’ Hemans; “The Day Is 
Done,” Longfellow; “Under the Greenwood Tree,” 
Shakespeare; “A Sea Dirge,” Shakespeare; “Woodman, 


Spare that Tree,” Morris; “The Gladness of Nature,” 


Bryant; “Excelsior,” Longfellow; “The Arrow and the 
Song,” Longfellow. 

GRADE 5 (Last Half-Year).—“The Builders,” Long- 
fellow; “The World Wants Men,’ Anon.; “Aladdin,” 
Lowell; “Psalm of Life,” Longfellow; “The Fringed 
Gentian,” Bryant; “The Planting of the Apple Tree,” 
Bryant; “Paul Revere’s Ride,’ Longfellow; “Barbara 
Frietchie,” Whittier; “Today,” Carlyle. 

GRADE 6 (First Half-Year)—Selections made from 
books assigned for reading and from following: “Or- 
pheus with His Lute,” Shakespeare; “The Destruction of 
Sennacherib,” Byron; “A Man’s a Man for a’ That,” 
Burns; “The Minstrel Boy,” Moore; “Abou Ben Ad- 
hem,” Hunt; “The First Snow Fall,” Lowell; “Nobil- 
ity,” Cary; “Sheridan’s Ride,” Read; “Song of 
Marion’s Men,” Bryant. 

GRADE 6 (Last Half-Year).—“The Spacious Firma- 
ment,” Addison; “Burial of Sir John Moore,’ Wolfe; 
“The Builders,” Longfellow; “Old Ironsides,” Holmes; 
“One by One,” Proctor; “Breathes There the Man,” 
Scott; “The Blue and the Gray,’ Finch; “The White- 
Footed Deer,” Bryant. 

GRADE 7 (First Half-Year).—Make selections from 
appreciative readings as well as following list (the mini- 
mum number of lines to be eight per week): “Fiftieth 
Birthday of Agassiz,” Longfellow; “To a Waterfowl,” 
Bryant; “The Finding of the Lyre,” Lowell; “The Year’s 
at the Spring,” Browning; “It Is Not Growing Like a 
Tree,” Jonson; “Daybreak,” Longfellow; “Bannockburn,” 
Burns; appreciative readings, “Snowbound,” Whittier; 
“Songs of Labor,” Whittier; “Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish,” Longfellow; “Tales of a Wayside Inn” (parts of), 
Longfellow; “Sketch Book,” Irving; “Christmas Carol,’ 
Dickens; “The Great Stone Face,” Hawthorne. 

GRADE 7 (Last Half-Year): “Thanatopsis,” Bryant; 
“Charge of the Light Brigade,’ Tennyson; ‘“Hohenlin- 
den,” Campbell; “Good Name in Man or Woman,” 
Shakespeare; “Farewell, a Long Farewell to All My 
Greatness,’ Shakespeare; “The Bugle Song,’ Tennyson; 
“There Was a Sound of Revelry,”’ Byron; “Paul Revere’s 
Ride,” Longfellow; “Hervé Riel,’ Browning; apprecia- 
tive readings, “Evangeline,” Longfellow; “Little People 
of the Snow,” Bryant; “Birds and Bees,’ Burroughs; 
“Sharp Eyes,” Burroughs; Autobiography, Franklin; 
“Tales from English History in Prose and Verse,” Rolfe. 

GRADE 8 (First Half-Year)—Make selections from 
assigned appreciative readinigs as well as the following 
list: “Thou, too, Sail On,” Longfellow; “The Quality of 
Mercy,” Shakespeare; “The Chambered Nautilus,” 
Holmes; “My Heart Leaps Up,” Wordsworth; “The 
Brook,” Tennyson; “Sound the Loud Timbrel,” Moore; 
“I Wandered Lonely,” Wordsworth; “The Concord 
Hymn,” Emerson; “Opportunity,” Sill; Warren’s Ad- 
dress, Pierpont; Bunker Hill Oration, Webster; 
“Palonin’s Advice,’ Shakespeare; “Crossing the Bar,” 
Tennyson; appreciative readings, “The Deserted Village,” 
Goldsmith; “Lady of the Lake,’ Scott; “Tales from 
Shakespeare,” Lamb; “Grandfather's Chair,’ Hawthorne; 
“Merchant of Venice,’ Shakespeare; “A-Hunting of the 
Deer and Other Essays,’ Warner; Parts of Webster’s 
Speeches, Bunker Hill, Adams, Jefferson; Farewell Ad- 
dress, W ashington. 

GRADE & (Last Half-Year).—‘“Liberty and Union,” 
Webster; “To a Skylark,” Shelley; “Elegy,” Gray; “The 
Forest Hymn,” Bryant; “Commemoration Ode” (Division 
VI), Lowell; “On His Blindness,” Milton; “The Way to 
Heaven,” Holland; “Sandalphon,’ Longfellow; “This 
Was the Noblest Roman of Them All,’ Shakespeare; 














’“Gettysburg Address,” Lincoln; “What Is so Rare as a 
Day in June,” Lowell; appreciative readings, “Sohrab and 
Rustum,” Arnold; “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” Scott; 
“Commemoration Ode,” Lowell; “Julius Caesar,” Shake- 
speare; “The Great Debate,’ Webster and Hayne; “The 
Perfect Tribute,’ Andrews; Second Inaugural,  Lin- 
coln. 

All grades should memorize the following: “America.” 
Smith; “The Star Spangled Banner,” Key; “Hail Colum- 
bia,” Hopkinson; “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” Howe; 
“Home, Sweet Home,” Payne; “The American Flag,” 
Drake; Salute to the Flag. 
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DEBATE QUESTIONS FOR ALL PERIODS 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


BY G. VERNON BENNETT 
Superintendent, Pomona, California 
{In Pomona Schools Bulletin.] 
PART IV. 
Safeguarding Our Independence. 


66. Resolved, That the national capital should have 
been located at New York (or Philadelphia). 

67. Resolved, That Secretary Jefferson was 
loyal to the new nation than Secretary Hamilton. 

68. Resolved, That Washington 
Jefferson from his cabinet. 

69. Resolved, That 
France help. 

70. Resolved, That the peace policy of President 
Washington invited foreign interference in our affairs. 

71. Resolved, That the Southwest deserved 
pendence. 

72. Resolved, That Jay’s Treaty should have been re- 
jected by the Senate. 

73. Resolved, That Washington’s farewell advice to 
maintain strict neutrality was wise. 

74. Resolved, That Jefferson's election in 1796 would 
‘have been better for the country than Adams’. 

75. Resolved, That our war with France in Adams’ 
administration was justified. 

76. Resolved, That the union of the states into one 
nation was the strongest safeguard of our independence. 

77. Resolved, That our failure to purchase Louisiana 
would have brought upon us European interference with 
our independence. 

78. Resolved, That we should have declared war on 
England five years before we did. 

79. Resolved, That we should have maintained strict 
neutrality in the Napoleonic Wars. 

80. Resolved, That the United States had more to 
fear from Napoleon than from England. 

81. Resolved, That the War of 1812 helped to estab- 
lish our independence. 


more 
should have ousted 


Washington should have given 


inde- 


82. Resolved, That a strong national army from the 
close of the Revolutionary War would have strengthened 
our national independence. 

83. Resolved, That the purchase of Florida was our 
only course to protect our southern boundary from Euro- 
pean interference. 

8&4. Resolved, That the Monroe Doctrine was neces- 
sary to safeguard our independence. 

85. Resolved, That the 
was fair to both parties. 


Webster-Ashburton Treaty 
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The Bureau of Immigration of the Department 
of Labor expends nearly three millions of dollars 
annually. Americanization and the education 
of illiterate immigrants are among the functions 
of the bureau. 
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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES IN 
ARITHMETIC 


BY SUPERINTENDENT E. J. BONNER 


While learning arithmetic in the lower grades 
should be largely limited to the memorizing and 
automatizing of fundamental number _ facts, 
there should be an entirely different aim in the 
upper grades. 

Arithmetic is par excellence a logical subject, 
and to teach it without reference to its funda- 
mental premises is to give the pupil by mne- 
monic methods a_ superficial and evanesceit 
knowledge that is in later years available neither 
for the practical purposes of a vocation nor as a 
basis of higher mathematics in high school. and 
college. Of what worth would be the teaching of 
algebra and geometry without reference to their 
basal truths known as axioms? It is evident 
that there could be no serious training in logical 
thinking by such method, but only a mechani- 
cal and superficial knowledge of the art divested 
of all science. 

But intelli- 
gible to the pupils of the grammar school as are 
the axioms of algebra to the first year students 


arithmetic has its axioms, too, as 


of the high schoo!. In algebra we say, in ex- 
plaining the solution of the equation, 3x=12, 


that “if equals be divided by equals the quotients 
will be equal’; while in arithmetic we state 
the problem in the form of an example in mul- 
tiplication thus :— 


and find the value of x by means of the funda- 
mental principle of arithmetic that “the prod- 
uct of two factors divided by 
other factor.” 

A pupil without training in the fundamental 
principles for the solution of a new problem has 
to rely upon its-similarity to another problem 
that he has learned to solve. The word “exam- 
ple” means “that which is to be _ followed or 
imitated; a pattern or copy,” and its general 
use in our arithmetics is indicative of the preva- 
lence of the use of the imitation method in 
teaching arithmetic where one problem is solved 
by the text or the teacher and the pupil is sup- 
posed to imitate the solution in the solving of 
any similar problem. 

Pupils trained in this way will tell you glibly 
what to do to obtain the 


either gives the 


answer to the ques- 
. - e e ie 
tion, “If three tubs of butter cost $21.50, what 
will one tub cost?” but when they are asked 


the price of one yard of silk when 1 vards cost 
12-3 dollars, the answer with many is simply 
“Divide,” and when questioned further as_ to 
how to divide, “Divide 1§ by 12-3" is not an ex- 
ceptional answer in many schools where arith- 
metic is taught without the aid of the funda- 
mental principles. If pupils were !ed to 
sider that the total cost of a number of articles 
is the product of the cost of one by the number 
of articles, and that the total cost, or 


con- 


product, 
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divided by the number of articles, one factor, 
gives the cost of one, the other factor, the neces- 
sity for guessing would be eliminated. 

Then, too, arithmetic would serve as a founda- 
tion for algebra and the transition from such 
a problem as the foregoing to problems such as, 
“If n cows cost d dollars, what will one cow 
cost?” would be exceedingly easy and intelligible 
to the boy just beginning algebra in the high 
school. He would at once begin to catch the 
fundamental relation between the two subjects 
because: he weule*tyave «merely to state with new 
symbols a truth he had long known, i. e., “The 
cost of all divided by the number of things gives 
the cost of one.” 

Like the axioms of algebra the fundamental 
principles of arithmetic are few in number, so 
that constant use of them cannot fail to fix 
them firmly in mind. The thorough inculcation 
of perhaps fifteen or twenty of the most impor- 
tant would make arithmetic intelligible and di- 
vest pupils’ minds of much of that vagueness 
that now beclouds them. 

For example, let us see how the principle pre- 
viously referred to, that “the product of two fac- 
tors divided by either gives the other,” serves 
to illuminate the whole field of percentage. 
With this principle no cases or new terms such 
as base and rate are necessary. Percentage is 
seen to be but one phase of multiplication 
where two factors and their product are always 
involved, one of the three being unknown, and, 
consequently, to be found. 

(1) 18 is what per cent. of 90? 


Here it is evident that 90 has been multi- 
plied by some per cent. and that 18 has 
been obtained as the product, or, to state the 


problem formally :— 
90 
Xx 


18 
when it is at once clear to the pupil that per- 
centage is an old friend in a new guise and that 


a 


301 
18 divided by 90 will give the missing 
factor .20 or 20%, 
(2) A number increased by 25% of itself 


equals 60; what is the number? 

It doesn’t take long for pupils to see that in 
this instance some number, the multiplicand, has 
been multiplied by 1.25 and that 60 has been 
obtained as a product. Merely to state the ex- 
ample :— 


on 


1. 





60 
is to make evident its solution when once pupils 
are accustomed to apply principles. 

In like manner all other problems of percent- 
age and its applications can be solved _ intelli- 
gently_and easily by this same principle. Take 
taxation, for instance. As a tax is always ob- 
tained by taking a certain per cent. of the as- 
sessed valuation, the valuation is seen to be the 
multiplicand, the tax rate the multiplier and the 
amount to be collected the product. 


The pupil sees at once that the tax divided 
by the rate gives the valuation and divided by 
the valuation gives the rate, and he sees it so 
clearly and fundamentally that he can never for- 
get. it. 

The statement in the form of arithmetical 
multiplication of all problems under the fore- 
going principle should be insisted upon. The 
equation method is not conducive to clearness 
at this stage of the pupil's advancement; nei- 
ther is it arithmetic, but algebra. 


li there is anything in formal discipline, if 


mathematical reasoning is a_ direct aid 
to reasoning in general, then the  teach- 
ing of arithmetic by its fundamental prin- 
ciples is best for such discipline. If, however, 
there be no such thing as formal training, 
surely the pupil taught by this method can 
“carry over” the ideal of “getting to the  bot- 


tom of things” in all his reasoning processes. 


m 
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BOOK 


SECOND SPANISH BOOK. By James H. Worman, 
Ph. D., LL. D., professor of Spanish, University of 


Vermont, and Carlos Bransby, Litt. D., assistant 
professor of Spanish, University of California. 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth. II- 


lustrated. 129 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

Professor Worman was one of the pioneers in text- 
book editing for modern language students, and has 
to his credit a number of the most popular texts in 
German, French, and Spanish. He is a thorough be- 
liever in the natural method of instruction, and in this 
revised edition of his Second Spanish Book has fol- 
lowed out the principles which characterize his suc- 
cessful New First Spanish Book. The volume is en- 
tirely in Spanish, the teaching being done wholly in 
that language, without translating and without re- 
course to any other medium except pictures of famil- 
iar objects. There are fifteen lessons in thé book, 
which includes also an introduction (in English) on 
Spanish pronunciation and accentuation, footnotes 
explaining grammatical points and new words, and a 
vocabulary. The text is profusely illustrated. In his 
revision, Dr. Worman has had the assistance of Pro- 
fessor Carlos Bransby, a thoroughly capable scholar 
and teacher. This new text should receive a welcome 
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as enthusiastic as that given its predecessor, the New 
First Spanish Book. 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND THE WORLD 
WAR. By Frederic A. Ogg, professor Political 
Science in the University of Wisconsin, and Charles 
A. Beard, director of the Bureau of Research, New 
York City. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, $2.50. 

This book gives a clear, intelligible and full account 
of the governments of the great nations of the 
world. As a piece of explanation and interpretation 
it is a splendid success. Students who heard these 
lectures were fortunate and teachers should certainly 
have a copy near at hand, as should also all students 
of the organization of the great nations. No library 
is well equipped without this book upon its shelf. 





AN INTRODUCTION. TO CHEMICAL GERMAN. By 
Eric V. Greenfield, A.M., assistant professor of Ger- 
man, Purdue University. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. Cloth. xxiii +384 pp. 

According to the preface, there is an 
practical reason why German should be 
students of chemistry: namely, the fact 


eminently 
studied by 
that by far 














the greater part of chemical literature, whether in 
book or in periodical form, is written in German, and 
that even English writers on chemistry calmly as- 
sume that the student knows German, quoting verba- 
tim in German long passages from German works. 
Professor Greenfield’s book is intended to serve as 
an introduction to the language of these books and 
articles in the chemical field, and to furnish a good 
foundation for further reading and study. The selec- 
tions in the book, thirty-six in number, cover many 
different aspects of the subject, vary greatly in diffi- 
culty and style, and represent the work of many dif- 
ferent authors, including our own distinguished T. 
W. Richards of Harvard. Besides the selections deal- 
ing with various phases of chemistry, its industrial 
application, etc., there are chapters dealing with fam- 
ous chemists. The editing is done in a thorough, 
scholarly way, and shows that the editor is both 
chemist and language teacher, the ideal combination 
for a work of this sort. His helps to the student are 
of exceptional worth and originality; he has pre- 
pared an introduction on sentence structure and 
word-formation, with a list of suffixes and prefixes, 
and a special vocabulary of about 500 words, ar- 
ranged in related groups, that the student should 
master during his course (this is in addition to the 
full vocabulary at the end of the book). The book 
also contains a select bibliography of chemical works 
and a body of notes that constitutes almost an = ency- 
clopedia of the science, every chemist mentioned in 
the text being characterized briefly, with the neces- 
sary data. Few textbooks are so consistently in ac- 
cord with their announced purpose as this | sterling 
book of Professor Greenfield’s. 





PITMAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH GRAMMAR: 
PART ONE. By Frank A. Hedgcock, Docteur és 
Lettres, M. A. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Cloth. 326 pp. Price, $1.45. 

The House of Pitman, far from resting on its lau- 
rels gained in the field of stenography, has entered 
the language field with a vengeance, its list of pub- 
lications now including, a splendid series of gram- 
mars, verb and exercise books, books of commercial 
phrases and commercial correspondence, readers, 
dictionaries, etc., in French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
and Portuguese. Most of the material is along com- 
mercial lines, but Dr. Hedgcock’s remarkable new 
French Grammar, while suitable for students inter- 
ested mainly in the commercial side of the language, 
is not primarily so intended, and in a sense is the en- 
tering wedge in a move on the broader field which 
may make other publishers sit up and take notice. It 
is a thoroughly adequate book, adapted for use in any 
kind of class or by the self-instructed student of the 
language. It is not wholly Direct Method, for Eng- 
lish is used wherever it adds to clearness, but the 
“natural” system has been followed pretty consist- 
ently throughout. Besides the regular thirty-nine les- 
sons of the text, there are reading-selections, verb 
tables, drills on verbs, and an introduction on pro- 
nunciation, French-English and English-French vo- 
cabularies, and a reference index. Special attention 
is paid to verbs. The exercise material is profuse 
and varied, with a pronounced practical, everyday 
tinge. The book has more good features to the square 


inch, for all its unassuming modesty, than many a 
more pretentious volume. The purchaser receives 
good meaty French instruction rather than  filigrees, 


and after all, isn’t that what he wants and pays for? 


BACKGROUNDS FOR SOCIAL WORKERS. By Ed- 
ward J. Menge, Ph.D., Dallas University. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press. Cloth. 214 
pp. Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Menge is telling many plain truths in a plain way 
about social life as it is, as it has been, and as it should 
be, all of which is essential as a background for social 
workers, and all good parents, 
should be social workers. 

This book is valuable for everyone possessing any in- 
terest whatever in world betterment. It not 
cusses such historic subjects as “Marriage” 
“Family,” but such modern problems as ‘ 
“Sex Hygiene,” “Sterilization of 
minded and Criminals,” “Eugenics,” the “Training of 
Children,” and gives the underlying reasons for “Right 
and Wrong,” and tells how to find whether a given act 
belongs in the one field or the other, aside from all creeds 
and sects. It shows on what basis morality rests and 


teachers and preachers 


only dis- 
and the 
3irth Control,” 
the Insane, Feebie- 
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makes an intelligent discussion of the things just men- 
tioned possible. 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY AND TEACHING OF 
LANGUAGES. By Harold D. Palmer, University 
College, London. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 326 pp. Price, $3. 

We often call attention to the effective way in which 
English school book authors marshal their facts and 
magnify their pedagogical convictions. This is rarely as 
well demonstrated as in this “Scientific Study of Lan- 
guages” and the principles underlying the successful 
teaching of languages. 

This book undertakes to analyze the language-teach- 
ing problem and to formulate principles for the teach- 
ing and learning of languages. The theories are ap- 
plicable to the study of any foreign language. It is 
of particular value to college classes in the pedagogy 
of language teaching and is helpful to all students. 
and teachers of language. 


A CENTURY OF SCIENCE IN AMERICA WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, 1818 to 1918 By Edward 
Salisbury Dana, Charles Schuchert, Herbert E. 
Gregory, Joseph Barrell, George Otis Smith, Richard. 
Swann Lull, Louis V. Pirsson, William E. Ford, R. 
B. Sosman, Horace L. Wells, Harry W. Foote, Leigh 


Page, Wesley R. Coe and George L. Goodale. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. Cloth. 22’ 
portraits. 458 pp. Price, $5.00. 


Nowhere else can be found in one volume as com- 
prehensive a century survey of the sciences by the 
masters in the fourteen great scienes as here. Each 
of the fourteen men played an important part in the 
last half*century of his science, each is a master in 
the art of presentation as each has been both a genius 
and a master in the evolution of his science. Any 
reader who knows what these names signify and who 
knows what the publications of the Yale Press rep- 
resent will need no word of commendation. Anyone 
whe does not know who these authors are will not 
read anything that anyone would say about this book 
which is the great contribution of the present day to 
those who will appreciate a book of this character. 


PHYSICAL LIFEHOOD, OR 
WOMAN WANTS TO KNOW. 
M. D. Philadelphia: 
Cloth. 190 pp. (4% 


WHAT EVERY 
By A. C. Robinson, 
The Hominis Book Company. 
by 6%). Price, $1.25. 

This is a clean, wholesome treatise on bearing and 
rearing children. It is a book that seems to be much 
in demand in these eugenic days. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
“A First Rook in 
Price, $1.20. New 
Eagle's 


Spanish.” By J. P. W. Crawford 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


Eye.” By Flynn. Price, $1.50. 
York: Prospect Press. 


“Daily Lesson Plan Book: For 
in United States Indian Schools.” 
Indian Print Shop. 

“Nicolas’s Carnet de C ampagne. 

Boston: Benjamin. H. 
2 Scouts.” By E 
Short Stories of 
O’Brien. Price, $1.60.—‘‘The 
Bartley. Price, $1.50. Boston: Maynard & Co 

“Scott's Marmion.” Edited by Z. E. Clark. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill Company. 

“High Speed in Typewriting.” 3y A. M. 
F. Jarrett. Price, $1. New York: Isaac 

“Psychological Principles.” By J. 
—“Voltaire in His Letters.”” By S. G. Tallentyre. Price, 
$3.50 New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Farm Science.” By W. J. Spillman 
“The American Spirit.””. Edited by P. 
Miller. Price, $1.—‘“‘Science of Plant 
Transeau. Price, $1.48.—‘—Beginner’s French Reader.” 
By P. J. Sherer. Price, 88c.—‘Commercial Tests and 
How to Use Them.” By S. Cody. Price, 99c. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: The World Book Company. 

“American Ideals.” Compiled by E 


Industrial 
Chiloceo, 


Instructors 
Okla.: The 


Edited by E 
Sanborn & Co. 
. WwW allace. 
1918.’ 

Bargain 
Small, 


Man- 


Price, $1.35.— 
Edited by E. J. 
True.” By N. 


“The Best 


Kennedy and 
Pitman & Sons. 
Ward. Price, $6.50. 


Price, $1.28.— 
Monroe and J. E. 
Life.” By E. N 


Serl and W. J. 


Pelo. Price, 698c. New York: The Gregg P ublishin gz 
Company. ; 
Le Chevalier de Blanchefleur.” By E. W. Hutchison 


Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


HAVE ay, Sg offered as a Domestic Eye 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eve Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept- no Substitute, and if intereste® 
write for Book of the Eve Free. MURINE EYD 
REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, IL 








Oculists and Physicians 
used Murine Eye Remedy 
mary vears before it was 
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cause experience shows that it is 
Easy tolearn Easy to write 
Superior in speed 


of the Gregg writers. 


compiled by the Librarian of the 


tion — free. 


| NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





Standardizing on Gregg Shorthand 





The dark areas of the map show the percentage 
of cities and towns in each state whose high 
schools teach Gregg Shorthand exclusively; white 
areas, all other systems combined. 


79.85% GREGG SHORTHAND 
20.15% ALL OTHER SYSTEMS 

Gain of Gregg Shorthand over all other systems in one year, 20% 
Gregg Shorthand has been indorsed by exclusive 


adoption by more than 79% of the Boards of Edu- | 
cation whose high schools teach 


Teachable 


Gregg writers have been awarded speed certifi- 
|} cates from the National Shorthand Reporters’ 

Association for speeds up to 268 words a minute. 
Not more than half a dozen writers of all other 
systems have ever equaled this 
National or International Contests 
have had from two to seven times 


Send for “Commercial Educational Statistics,” 


Business Education, National Education 


| THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Department of 
Associa- 





SAN FRANCISCO 








EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
focal interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


MARCH. 

13-14-15: Oklahoma Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Alva. 

16-19: The Religious Education As- 
sociation Detroit. 

31-April 4: Musi« Supervisors’ 
National Conférence, St. Louis, Mis- 

souri; headquarters at Statler Ho- 
tel. 


APRIL. 

83-5: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Mobile. President, Miss Cora 
Pearson, Florence. Secretarv, J. 
Alexander Moore, Jasper. 

4: Northwest Association of Second- 
ary and High Schools, Spokane 
W. M. Kern, Walla Walla, Presi- 
dent; Leonard V. Koos, Seattle, 
Secretary 

JUNE 

29-July 5: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee Secretary, J. 
W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C. 


2 
* 


ARKANSAS 
The House of Representatives of 
Arkansas. by vote of 59 to 25, has 
passed Senate Bill 248, providing for 
a County Board of Education in 
every county in Arkansas, who shall 
elect a county superintendent of 





. 25 








Brain-Fa 
Mental 
come frequently from lack of health-givin 


phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a gla-s of e791 water assists to renew the ener- 
av ited an |dep!etedelements and quench the thirst, 
3} acting as asplendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
a coholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 
i 


umford Chem _c-! Works, Providence, R. I. 


and 
frain 


Sold by Druggists 








schools. A professional county 
superintendent is thus secured in- 
stead of a political officer. 

Recently the Senate by unanimous 
vote, and the House with three dis- 
senting votes, passed a bill levying 
a special tax, which yields more than 
$100,000 annually, for the state’s part 
in matching the Smith-Hughes voca- 
tional fund, and providing for state 
aid in teaching agriculture and home 
economics. 


—_—— 


ILLINOIS. 


German has been eliminated as a 
school subject-in 142 cities of the 
state without a law requiring it. 

The Illinois vocational bill, which 
provides for an Illinois Board for 
Vocational Education and the accept- 
ance of the provisions of the Fed- 
eral law, has been reported out of 
both the Senate and House commit- 
tees with the unanimous recom- 
mendation that it pass. This bill is 
an emergency measure and must re- 
ceive a two-thirds vote in_ both 
houses and must become a law within 
sixty days after the meeting of the 
general assembly, in order to meet 
the requirements of the Federal law. 

The eighteen-months’ work under 
this Federal law has not given the 
superintendents, principals and teach- 
ers or those who are responsible for 
iis administration a fair chance to 
discover either the real strength or 
the real weakness of the law. The 
war and the influenza have made 
impossible a _ thoroughgoing test. 
Two years under more normal con- 
ditions will give the people of IIli- 
nois a fair chance to study and to 
decide the question whether Illinois 


desires to continue its attempt to es- 
tablish and administer its vocational 
work under the provisions of the 
Federal law. 


— 


The Supreme Court on Tuesday, 
February 18, 1919, handed down a 
decision declaring section 89 of the 


school law unconstitutional on the 
general ground that it conferred 
legislative power -upon the county 


superintendent. This section was en- 
acted at the last session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and provided the most 
liberal and effective methods for or- 
ganizing community high school dis- 
tricts. About thirty high school dis- 
tricts had been formed under its 
provisions. A new measure free 
from the constitutional defects of 
the law just set aside will be intro- 
duced at the present session. 


CHAMPAIGN. The papers have 
been full of the details of the war, 
magazines have been loaded with 
more carefully prepared and ex- 
tended discussions, lecturers and 
orators and moving picture shows 
have fairly filled the eye and ear 
with the storiés and details of the 
great conflict. Yet with all this, it 
is easy for intelligent people to fail 
to organize these facts so as to 
make them intelligently informed. 
The teacher, especially, needs some 
detailed and accurate statement of 
the facts involved for her ready use 
in the schoolroom. One of the city 
superintendents of Illinois has_pre- 
pared questions covering practically 


every point involved in the war and 


giving concise and accurate answers 
to these questions. It is very prop- 

y = > ” 
erly. called “A . War Catechism. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 








The Material determines the Quality 
The Quality determines the Price 


OF THE ; 


HOLDEN UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE BOOK COVERS 
HOLDEN SEMI-LEATHERETTE BOOK COVERS 
HOLDEN COMMERCIAL BOOK COVERS 


We guarantee a Fixed Standard of Quality so 
that you obtain full value for every cent paid us. 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 




















SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junio: 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 











S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


TEACHERS 


Enjoy clear heads and cool climate 
while you attend Summer School at 


Colorado State Teachers College 


GREELEY ua 





Largest and strongest Summer 
School between Chicago and Pacific 
Coast. 

Well chosen faculty of more than 
100 people. Lecturers of National 
reputation. Beautiful Campus, 
spacious buildings, great library of 
50,000 volumes. 

Varied Courses; more than 200 
Subjects to choose from. Prepares 
for profession of teaching. Kinder- 


garten to High Sehool, courses lead- 
ing to Life Certificates, and degrees. 

Credits given for satisfactory work 
done in other’ schools. Credits 
earned here are recognized in other 
first-class colleges. 

Delightful week-end trips to the 
College Camp under College super- 
vision to Rocky Mountain National 
Park, at actual cost. Well equipped 
darkroom for use of kodaks. Fine 
College Cafeteria, al] expenses rea- 
sonable. Above all, “we deliver the 
goods” in Education. 

THE SUMMER QUARTER, 1919 


First Half begins June 16. 

Second Half begins July 21—closes 
August 22. Attend either, or prefer- 
ably, both, with credits accordingly. 

Summer Schoo] Bulletin or com- 
plete catalog for the asking. 


J. G. CRABBE, President 
= ———— 


_able 


The author is Superintendent W. W. 
Earnest of Champaign. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

AMHERST. A message express- 
ing approval by the Amherst College 
student body of the League of 
Nations plan presented to the Paris 
peace conference has been sent to 
President Wilson by wireless. En- 
dorsement of the league was agreed 
upon by the students by a vote of 300 
to 6. 


MICHIGAN. 


HIGHLAND PARK. Superin- 
tendent T. J. Knapp has written to 
his teachers’ as follows :— 


“Previously I announced’ that later 
I should write an article on ‘Teach- 
ers’ Absences.’ In the meantime I, 
myself, have been guilty of inexcus- 
illness and absence, and_ can, 
therefore, speak with understanding 
and sympathy, if not with authority. 

“Absence would be a comparatively 
simple problem in a very small sys- 
tem or, indeed, in a larger system if 
salaries were always deducted; but 
teachers feel that there is a certain 
part of their work which is not done 
by a substitute, and which they are 
still able to do when they return. 
And our Board of Education, long 
ago, established a tradition by ex- 
pressing its unwillingness to profit 
financially by a teacher's illness or 


affliction. This policy was likewise 
in accordance with a common prac- 
tice among business firms. 


“Last year at my request a commit- 
tee of teachers prepared _ regulations 
governing the pay of teachers during 


absence and, feeling the need of 
safeguarding the interest of all 
teachers, this committee clearly in- 








EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


sisted on loss of salary during ab- 
sence for any reasons other than ill- 


ness and similar causes. Certain 
limitations were added _ concerning 
the allowance of pay which do not 


need to be quoted here. 

“But now comes the new message 
which I have for you. While _ I 
heartily endorse the regulations now 
in force, I believe that the record of 
a teacher’s frequent absence for two 
or three years should weigh heavily 
in the matter of giving her a new 
contract, because the number of fre- 
quent absences greatly decreases her 
desirability. 


“Suppose Miss A_ has taught in 
Highland Park three years. The 
first year her salary was $960, she 


was ill ten days, and her substitute 
was paid $45. The second year, when 
her salary was $1,080, she was ill 
thirty days and a substitute received 
$135. This year with a salary of 
$1,520 she was ill twenty days, and 
we paid the substitute $100. In the 
three years we have paid for teach- 
ing Miss A’s class $280 more than 
her contract called for, to say 
nothing of loss of time to the pupils. 

“I submit that Miss A is a bad risk 
in respect to regularity of attendance 
and should not in the interest of 
good business receive a new contract 
as if she were a good risk. Such a 
teacher should, in my opinion, if 
otherwise desirable, have a_ re-ap- 
pointment on a daily _ basis. This 
would divide the risk—leaving the 
teacher the financial risk, and the 
Board assuming the risk of loss to 
pupils on account of change of 
teachers.” 


HAMPSHIRE. 
The 


NEW 
HANOVER. 


trustees of 


Dartmouth College have announced 
the gift of $10,000 from Mr. and 
Mrs. E. C. Johnson of Holden to 
found a memorial.to their son, E. 
Phelps Johnson of the Dartmouth 
class of 1913. The fund is to be 
known as the E. Phelps Johnson 
memorial fund and is to be used in 


the purchase of library books in the 
field of the social sciences. 
Mr. and Mrs. 


Johnson also an- 
nounce their intention of giving 
their son’s college class _ sufficient 


endowment to yield the annual dues 
which their son would have paid had 
he lived. 
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VALPARAISO Old College Building INDIANA 

° ° was founded September 16, 1873, witb the idea of giving to every person the opportunity of obtain- 
The University ing a thorough, practical education, 8t an ex within his reach. That och an Tustitution is 
a necessity may be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the 


previous year. 
7 is one of the largest will find an exceptional opportunity to 
fhe Summer School in the United States. Teachers combine work in the regular departments 


The Summer Term will open June 3, and will continue twelve with such review work as they may desire. This is because 





weeks 


y _ During this term the University will offer an excep- 
tional list of subjects from which students may seleet their 
work. There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced and 
review work in the following 


Preparatory, High School, Primary 
Departments Methoas, kindergarten. Methods, 
Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, Review for 
Teachers, Education, A:ts and Sciences, Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, Manual Training, Agriculture, Expression and Public 
Speaking. Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science, Pharmacy, 


Law and Dentistry. 
Tuitio 
are the Lowest :)'°?: 


The 
Room, $55. 


nses 
quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished 


of the fact that during the summer term the regular work 
of the University is offered the same as during the other terms 
of the year. Many enter for review work only. Others by 
attending consecutive summer sessions complete a course of 
study while others enter to take up special subjects. 


° t The University is well equipped with 
MCMC puildings, apparatus, laboratories, li- 
brary, etc., for doing the highest grade of work. It has 
laboratory facilities for accommodating 600 students working 
at one time. The Institution is ited by the State 
Board of Education for pre ng teachers for all grades of 
certificates. ~ opportunities are offered teachers for 
doing this work under specialists, as instructors. 


Address Registrar, Valparaiso, Indiana 
47th Year Opens September 16, 1919 














NEW YORK. 

ALBANY. The University of the 
State of New York has issued a 
health bulletin to the schools of the 
state. The topics treated are: Pur- 
poses of School Medical Inspection, 
Nutrition in Health Education, 
Mouth Hygiene a Feature of Health 


guard of the life, the health, the 
prosperity and the happiness of all 
the people. 

“Second, That an ignorant nation 
can never survive. 

“Third, -That good teachers are a 
prime requisite for good schools. 

“Fourth, That good teachers can- 





a single semester, they will be asked 
to withdraw from the school. Par- 
ents are to be notified when their 
children are given demerits and the 
nature of the offense will be ex- 
plained.” 


SOU <OT/ 

Education, Speech Defects — Their mot be secured or retained on starva- Tt ea , 
Frequency and Correction, Com- ton wages. : , 1g Ae Dr. George b> § 
municable Diseases Among School “Fifth, That after spending bil- Nash, the formes .stete. supermatea’ 


Children, Postural Defects—Causes, 
Prevention and Correction, How to 
Take Care of the Eyes. 
OREGON. 
PORTLAND. D. A. Grout, acting 
superintendent of schools, has been 


elected superintendent of schools for 
a period of three years. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


lions of treasure and thousands of 
lives to preserve the nation on the 
battlefield, it would be the grossest 
of folly to lose all later at the ballot 
box or by inadequate schools. 

“Therefore Be It Resolved, That 
it is the deliberate purpose of the 
people of Pennsylvania to see to it 
that the future of the schools is 
made safe. 

“Resolved Further, That the people 
call upon their representatives in the 
Legislature to take such steps as are 


ent of public instruction and former 
president of the Northern Normal 
and Industrial School, was in Aber- 
deen recently. Dr. Nash is now 
president of the State Normal School 
at Bellingham, Washington. In 
speaking to the students of the 
Northern Normal Dr. Nash advised 
them to finish their teachers’ courses 
and remain in school work, for “a 
new day is come, we are in a new 
world,” he said. “Stay in the schools 
and there will come to you increased 


PHILADELPHIA. The general necessary to provide from the salary, better ; schools and better 
committee in charge of Schoolmen’s known and abundant resources of equipment. Stick to teaching, it is 


Week of the University of Pennsyl- 
Vania announces that its next session 
will be held on April 10-12, 1919. Dr. 
Harlan Updegraff of the University 
is chairman and Leroy A. King is 


the state sufficient funds to make 
available to each district an amount 
sufficient for the increase of the 
salaries of teachers equal to twenty- 
five per cent. of the amount now re- 


the noblest work in which you could 
engage.” 

M. M. Guhin, director of the ru- 
ral and extension department of the 
Northern Normal and Industrial 


secretary of the committee. The ceived from the state. : ae who has nee . Knights of 
non-university members of this com- “Resolved, That as a_ practical Fr. ——e bo fa ga 38 + 
mittee are: George Wheeler, asso- medium for the accomplishment rence 8 ee wells 


ciate superintendent, Philadelphia; 
George W. Philips, principal West 
Chester State Normal School; J. J. 
Bevan, county superintendent, Car- 
bon County; Jonas Wagner, superin- 
tendent of Beaver schools; J. L. Ap- 


Senate File No. 117 be approved and 
that the Legislature be directed to 
provide the proper revenue.” 
[From the Pottsville Journal.] 
“Owing to certain unsatisfactory 
conditions in the city high school, the 


turned to Aberdeen and will resume 
his work at the Normal. 
VERMONT. 

THETFORD. Thetford Academy 


“a ; > I is to have its one-hundredth anni- 
penzeller, principal High School, demerit system has been installed. yersary in June. A preliminary com- 
Lebanon. _s The system is to be rigidly enforced mittee has been appointed with A. C. 

PITTSBURGH. The public and the school board will back up (Cymmings, of North Thetford, chair- 


school teachers met in session re- 
cently and made a notable declaration 
in regard to the increase in salaries. 
Their declaration is as follows :— 

“Whereas, It has been abundantly 
and unmistakably shown by the 
people of Pennsylvania, by the prop- 
erty owners and the business _ in- 
terests who pay the tax and by the 
patrons of the schools :— 

“First, That they recognize the 
public schools as the surest safe- 


the high school faculty. Demerits 
will be given for tardiness at classes, 
absence from school without a 
proper excuse and many other of- 
fences that it is understood are being 
committed daily. A list of penalties 
will be made up by the faculty at a 
special meeting and submitted to the 
school board at its next meeting. A 
pupil receiving forty demerits in one 
year will be expelled. Should he or 
she be given twenty-five demerits in 


man, and this committee is at work 
trying to get addresses of all former 
students, teachers and officers of the 
school. whether graduates or not, 
and will be glad to receive such ad- 
dresses. 


WISCONSIN. 


RACINE. A copy of the “diploma 
of the school of citizenship,” which 
the Racine public schools will give 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Manual, “Service Worth 
Paying For,” free. 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on 
Eistablished 1890 


twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 








to those of the city’s 482 candidates 
for naturalization who attend 
courses in English and citizenship in 


preparation tor naturalization, is 
published in a new bulletin’ on 
“Americanization,”’ just prepared by 


the University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion division. 

Under the Wisconsin seal and the 
heading, “Racine Public Schools, 
Continuation Department, School of 
Citizenship,” the diploma reads :— 

“This is to Certify that (Candi- 
date) has completed the Course in 
Civic Education for Foreign-born 
Residents. offered by the Board of 
Public Education of the city of Ra- 
cine, and is hereby recommended to 
the Courts as a man qualified to be- 
come a Citizen of the United States. 
Given this...... ee OF 5... ae 
The Bureau of Naturalization has 
examined the above named Applicant 
for Citizenship and concurs in the 
foregoing recommendation.” (Spaces 
are left for signatures of various ex- 
amining officers.) 

The bulletin in which the diploma 
is reproduced also. outlines the 
Americanization plans of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, as drawn up by 
Professor Don D. Lescohier in 
charge. 


Buyers of the New Liberty 
Loan Will Take It Not as 
Insurance But as a Great 

Investment. 





The Fifth 
months away, 
peal to the 


Liberty Loan, but three 
will have a strong ap- 
30,000,000 patriotic men 
and women who hold today the 
bonds of four other loans. 

The patriotic support they 
time of greatest stress to 
ernment and to its 
will not fail now in financing the 
needs of peace and _ reconstruction. 

The extent and urgency of the de- 
mands are not lessened. The debt 
of honor, which we owe to our sol- 
diers to bring them home in comfort 
and to fit them anew to the tasks 
of peace, is one that can be met only 
with pride and joy. 

There will be an added incentive 
in buying bonds of the Fifth Liberty 
Loan. If the bonds have lost the 
element of insurance they have 


gave in 
the Gov- 
fighting forces 


gained even more in that of invest- 
ment. 

Those who have bought from feel- 
ings of patriotic duties may wel) 
buy now to secure investments of 
the highest grade. They will aid in 
placing the “Libertys” in their 


proper rank as gilt edged securities. 

From a strictly commercial _ basis 
the bonds of the Fifth Loan will 
command the highest position. 

1. They are the world’s safest in- 
vestment, having behind them the 
resources of the greatest creditor 
nation. 

2. They 
interest, 
United States 


will 


one 


carry a high rate of 
much higher than the 
Government will ever 
pay in normal times, which will ac- 
cordingly send them with the return 
of earlier conditions to a good pre- 
mium. 


3. They 


are accepted at par in 

payment of all estate and inheritance 
taxes. 

4. They are exempt from _ the 

twelve per cent. normal tax of the 


new revenue bill. 
5. They are exempt up to $75,000 
from income and excess profit taxes. 


The wise and patriotic investor 
will prepare in the next ninety days 
to buy largely of the Fifth Loan 
3onds to keep. 
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That Coat You Never Wear 


Send it to your nearest Red Cross 
_ Chapter 
Week of March 24-31, 1919. 
A shivering well-nigh naked body 


is aching to huddle its emaciated 


form within it. Charity begins at 
home, but it only ends when = and 
where suffering is no more. Almost 
naked are the destitute refugees of 
lands just released from the Teuton 
grasp, according to Colonel Harvey 
D. Gibson, the American Red Cross 


representative in Europe. Therefore 
the Red Cross appeals to every man, 
woman and child to send during the 
last week of March every availab! 
discarded article to the local oe 
from which it will be forwarded to 
the suffering peoples abroad with all 
dispatch. More than’ ten thousand 
tons of used clothing, shoes and 
blankets must be sent immediately 
The appeal is timed for the season 


of the year when people are laying 





March 13, 1919 


aside their winter garments and 
clearing out their wardrobes and 
storerooms. There is not one person 


in a hundred—perhaps not one per- 
son in a thousand—whose_ eyes fall 
upon this appeal, whose home will 
not yield at least one cast-off piece 
of clothing or bedding. But let 
everybody send something. If it be 


clean and whole it is acceptable. We 
who are well nourished and warm 
cannot conceive what relief his 


clothing gives to these, until recently, 
hounded human beings, so long de- 
prived of even the bare necessities 
of life, not to mention the ordinary 
creature comforts. 

Don’t add to your sins of omission 
by failing to extend the helping 
hand. The need is great to a degree 
that few here at home can possibly 
realize. Every garment furnished 
will cover a body which lacks proper 
clothing. If it is only a pair of 





baby’s socks—send it. It will help 
to alleviate suffering beyond descrip- 
tion. 
To Keep from Yawning. 
Mrs. A.—“Which of your social 


duties do you find the most trying? 

Mrs B.—“To appear interested in 
the things that don't interest me.” 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


Food Monopdélist. 

“This ought to make life easy 
now on,” remarked Noah as the 
landed. 

“To what do 
Japhet. 

“Our monopoly of 
milk, beef, et cetera, 
on earth to start an 
Washington Evening 


Very Uncertain. 
“It is hard to tell whether Jim pre- 


from 
ark 
you refer?” inquired 
eggs butter, 
with not a soul 
investigation.” 
star. 


fers blondes or brunettes, he is so 
illog ical.” 

“How is that?” 

“If he likes brunettes he keeps it 
a dark secret, and if he prefers 
blondes he makes light of it.” 
saltimore American. 





They Undoubtedly Help Him. 
“My _ brother 
benefited by 
“That so. 


has been greatly 
patent medicines.” 
What kind did he 

“Oh, he didn’t take any. 
a drug. store.” Boston 
Transcript. 


take?” 
He runs 
Evening 





Possible Reason. 


“Speaking of true friendship 

“Yes?” 

“Why isn’t there more of it?” 

‘Because most of our friends don’t 
think any more of us than we do of 
them.” Louisville Courier-Journal 


Qe — 
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Continued from page 297. 





prestige, there is reason hop 
that, when the situation is better un- 
derstood, it will be realized tha 
whatever American opposition § has 
developed, it is not directed agains: 
the idea of a League of Nations, but 
against certain obscurities and omis- 
sions in the present rough draft. We 
may count on a general disposition 
to rectify these errors rather than to 
ibandon the whole scheme 

IMPORTANT BILLS THAT 

FAILED. 

\ long list of important measures 

failed of enactment in the closing 
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‘ “ shem 
davs ot the session An g tnem 
was the $750,0000,000 railroad ad- 
ministration bill, the failure of 
which mahes the financing otf the 
railroads a difficult problem; the 
army appropriation bill, with its au- 
thorization of a temporary army ol 
540,000 men after July 1; the $750,- 


00.000 naval appropriation bill, au- 











thorizing the President’s three-year 
building program; the sundry bill 
‘arrying appropriations of about 
$850,000 000, including F550 O00 000 
for the merchant marine; the an- 
nual agricultural appropriation bill, 
which carried as rider the pro- 
posed repeal of the daylight saving 
act; the bill designed to enforce 
nation-wide prohibition; and resolu- 
tions for the termination of govern- 
ment control of telegraph, telephone 
and other wire utilities on December 
31. A large number of nominations 
ilso failed to be reached. 
GERMAN GOVERNMENT HARD 
PRESSED 

All accounts agree that the Ebert 
Government in sermany is. hard 
pressed and that it is increasingly 
loubtful whether the Peace Confer- 
ence, when it has ompleted the 
formulation of terms of peace, will 
find in power any government which 
an be trusted make reparations 
for the past or promises f the fu- 
ture The National Spartacus 
League and the Greater Berlin Com- 
munist organizations have appealed 
j a general strike and the over- 
throw of the National Assembly and 
the present republic. There have 
been strikes, street rioting and direct 
onflicts between the Spartacans and 


Halle. Eisenbach, Koenigs- 
Zeitz, and martial 
law has been proclaimed in Berlin. 
The Spartacans there demand the 
iltimate taking over of all factories, 
the dismissal f the government 
troops, the disarmament of all non- 
Socialists and the formation of a 
Red Guard, to take over all military 


troops at 
Bremen and 


be rg, 


and police powers. 
A SOVIET GOVERNMENT FOR 
AMERICA? 


The Lawrence strike has not made 
much headway, and the Il. W. W. 
leaders, who are conducting it, have 
called in the help of agitators from 
outside, whose extreme utterances 
indicate the drift of the more radi- 
cal elements. At a mass meeting of 
7,000 or more strikers on Tuesday, 
one of the speakers called for three 


cheers for a Soviet government in 
America, which were heartily given, 
and went on to say: “The revolu- 


tion is on, and will sweep the world. 


Eventually the working class shall 
own all. We don’t want jobs. We 
want the products of our labor. We 
demand the _ earth.” The meeting 
was followed by a stoning of street 
‘ars and the firing of several shots, 
but the police quickly dispersed the 
crowd. Actual anarchistic attempts 
received a set-back when four men, 
who were carrying . dynamite at 
night, with the obvious intention of 
blowing up a mill of the American 
Woolen Company at Franklin, 


stumbled in the dark, dropped the 
explosive and were blown to bi 
A thorough search of their 
quarters brought to light stores 
anarchist literature and notes 
memoranda which suggested a 
spread anarchist conspiracy 


bits. 
head- 
ot 
and 


wide- 


we 
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OF a superintendent placed last fallin southern New York the President of the Board writes 

us on March 1: ‘I am pleased to announce that the Board of Education, teachers, and the 
gettete of the school are pleased with A rete mixer and therefore the people generally like 
Mr - ‘s work. He is active and 1im.’’ The superintendent himse)f writes in are- 
cent letter: ‘This place is all right. Iam glad you placed me here, lamsure. The Board treatsme 


tetely relied upon prenes te leave the rnuning of theif schools te the SUERTE 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC 


34th Year. Our 
437 FIFTH AVE. with 








25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 


NEW YORK, timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 


DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING, tion, ete., sent free. 





70 Fifth Avenues 
New York 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


BRecom menés teachers te colleges, public end private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


303-304 Kittredge Blidg., Denver, Colorado 
Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and School Officials 
We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW. 
FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga, 








introduces to Colleges, 


MEFICAN : a TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools and Familie 


and FOREIG , : Sill - 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Cail on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


Kellogg's Agency e232 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 UnionSquare, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’. AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency fos 


superior people. We 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
n an 
Established 1855 





recommends teacherét and has filled bhum- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 


$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you peed a 





C. A. SCOTT & CO. Pre 


‘ tietors 
442 Tremont Building, 


ton. 





Between Sth d 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 








Telephone 
Beach 6606 











We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ; ‘ 


WINSHIP 


Boston, Mass. 
WAP Trvin F. pease, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 


AGENCY 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





EDMANDS ©°x 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Manual, *‘Service Worth 
Paying For,” free. 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on 
Eistablished 1890 


twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 








to those of the city’s 482 candidates 
for naturalization who attend 
courses in English and citizenship in 
preparation tor naturalization, is 
published in a new bulletin’ on 
“Americanization,” just prepared by 
the University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion division. 

Under the Wisconsin seal and the 
heading, “Racine Public Schools, 
Continuation Department, School of 
Citizenship,” the diploma reads :— 

“This is to Certify that (Candi- 
date) has completed the Course in 
Civic Education for Foreign-born 
Residents. offered by the Board of 
Public Education of the city of Ra- 
cine, and is hereby recommended to 
the Courts as a man qualified to be- 
come a Citizen of the United States. 
Given this...... a i... 
The Bureau of Naturalization has 
examined the above named Applicant 
for Citizenship and concurs in the 
foregoing recommendation.” (Spaces 
are left for signatures of various ex- 
amining officers.) 

The bulletin in which the diploma 
is reproduced also. outlines the 
Americanization plans of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, as drawn up by 
Professor Don D. Lescohier in 
charge. 


Buyers of the New Liberty 
Loan Will Take It Not as 
Insurance But as a Great 

Investment. 





The Fifth Liberty Loan, but three 
months away, will have a strong ap- 
peal to the 30,000,000 patriotic men 
and women who hold today _ the 
bonds of four other loans. 

The patriotic support they gave in 
time of greatest stress to the Gov- 
ernment and to its fighting forces 
will not fail now in financing the 
needs of peace and _ reconstruction. 

The extent and urgency of the de- 
mands are not lessened. The debt 
of honor, which we owe to our sol- 
diers to bring them home in comfort 
and to fit them anew to the tasks 
of peace, is one that can be met only 
with pride and joy. 

There will be an added incentive 
in buying bonds of the Fifth Liberty 
Loan. If the bonds have lost the 
element of insurance they have 


gained even more in that of invest- 
ment. 

Those who have bought from feel- 
ings of patriotic duties may _ wel) 
buy now to secure investments of 
the highest grade. They will aid in 
placing the “Libertys” in their 
proper rank as gilt edged securities. 

From a strictly commercial _ basis 
the bonds of the Fifth Loan will 
command the highest position. 

1. They are the world’s safest in- 
vestment, having behind them the 
resources of the’ greatest creditor 
nation. 

2. They will carry a high rate of 
interest, one much higher than the 
United States Government will ever 
pay in normal times, which will ac- 
cordingly send them with the return 
of earlier conditions to a good pre- 
mium. 

3. They are accepted at par in 
payment of all estate and inheritance 
taxes. 

4. They are exempt from the 
twelve per cent. normal tax of the 
new revenue bill. 

5. They are exempt up to $75,000 
from income and excess profit taxes. 

The wise and patriotic investor 
will prepare in the next ninety days 
to buy largely of the Fifth Loan 
Bonds to keep. 


* 





That Coat You Never Wear 


Send it to your nearest Red Cross 
Chapter 
Week of March 24-31, 1919 

A shivering well-nigh naked body 
is aching to huddle its emaciate: 
form within it. Charity 
home, but it only ends when = and 
where suffering is no more. Almost 
naked are the destitute refugees of 
lands just released from the Teuton 
grasp, according to Colonel Harvey 
D. Gibson, the American Red Cross 
representative in Europe. Therefore 
the Red Cross appeals to every man, 
woman and child to send during the 
last week of March every available 
discarded article to the local chapter 
from which it will be forwarded to 
the suffering peoples abroad with al 
dispatch. More than ten thousan 
tons of used clothing, shoes and 
blankets must be sent immediately 

The appeal is timed for the season 


of the year when people are laying 


begins at 


l 
] 
l 


March 13, 1919 


aside their winter 
clearing out their wardrobes and 
storerooms. There is not one person 
in a hundred—perhaps not one per- 
son in a thousand—whose_ eyes fall 
upon this appeal, whose home will 
not yield at least one cast-off piece 
of clothing or bedding. But let 
everybody send something. If it be 
clean and whole it is acceptable. We 
who are well nourished and warm 
cannot conceive what relief his 
clothing gives to these, until recently, 
hounded human beings, so long de- 
prived of even the bare necessities 
of life, not to mention the ordinary 
creature comforts. ’ 

Don’t add to your sins of omission 
by failing to extend the helping 
hand. The need is great to a degree 
that few here at home can possibly 
realize. Every garment furnished 
will cover a body which lacks proper 
clothing. If it is only a pair of 
baby’s socks—send it. It will help 
to alleviate suffering beyond descrip- 
tion. 


garments and 





To Keep from Yawning. 
Mrs. A.—“Which of your social 
duties do you find the most trying?” 
Mrs B.—“To appear interested in 
the things that don’t interest me.” 
3oston Evening Transcript. 


Food Monopélist. 

“This ought to make life easy from 
now on,” remarked Noah as the ark 
landed. 

“To what do you refer?” inquired 
Japhet. 

“Our monopoly of eggs, butter, 
milk, beef, et cetera, with not a soul 
on earth to start an investigation.”— 
Washington Evening Star. 





Very Uncertain. 

“It is hard to tell whether Jim pre- 
fers blondes or brunettes, he is so 
illogical.” 

“How is that?” 

“If he likes brunettes he keeps it 
a dark secret, and if he prefers 
blondes he makes light of it.” 
Baltimore American. 





They Undoubtedly Help Him. 


“My brother has been greatly 
benefited by patent medicines.” 

“That so. What kind did he take?” 

“Oh, he didn’t take any. He runs 
a drugstore.” Boston Evening 
Transcript. 





Possible Reason. 
“Speaking of true friendship 
wei 
“Why isn’t there more of it?” 
‘Because most of our friends don’t 

think any more of us than we do of 
them.” Louisville Courier-Journal 
oo — 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 297. 


prestige, there is reason to hope 
that. when the situation is better un- 
derstood, it will be realized that 
whatever American  oppositio has 
developed, it is not directed agains? 
the idea of a League of Nations, but 
against certain obscurities and omis- 
sions in the present rough draft. We 
may count on a general disposition 
to rectify these errors rather than to 


abandon the whole scheme 

IMPORTANT BILLS THAT 
FAILED 

\ long list of important measures 

failed of enactment in the 


closing 
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them 
ad ad- 
of 
of the 


the 


bE AUULALL 


days of session 
was the 
ministration bill, 
which makes 
railroads a diffic blem; the 
army appropriation bill, with au- 
thorization of a temporary army ot 
540,000 men after July 1; the $750,- 
000,000 naval appropriation bill, au- 
thorizing the President's three-year 
building program; the sundry bil 
arrying appropriations of about 
FR5DVOOO O00, including FH50 000 000 
for the merchant marine; the 
nual agricultural appropriation 
which carried as rider the 
posed repeal of e daylight 
act: the bill designed to enforce 
nation-wide prohibition; and _ resolu- 
tions for the termination of govern- 
ment control of telegraph, telephone 
and other wire utilities on December 
31. A large number of nominations 
failed to be 1 


reached. 
GERMAN GOVERNMENT 
PRESSED 








tte 
sis 


an- 
bill, 
pro- 


th saving 





= 
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HARD 


All accounts agree that 
Government in Germany is_ hard 
pressed and that it is increasingly 
loubtful whether the Peace Confer- 
ence, when it has ompleted the 
formulation of terms of will 
find in power any which 
an be trusted reparations 
for the past or promises for the fu- 
ture. The National Spartacus 
League and the Greater Berlin Com- 


the Ebert 


peace, 
government 
make 


munist organizations have appealed 
j a general strike and the over- 
throw of the National Assembly and 
the present republic There have 
been strikes, street rioting and direct 
onflicts between the Spartacans and 


troops at Halle, Eisenbach, Koenigs- 


berg, Bremen and Zeitz, and martial 
law has been proclaimed in Berlin. 
The Spartacans there demand the 


ultimate taking over of all 
the dismissal yf the 
troops, the disarmament of all non- 
and the formation of a 
Red Guard, to take over all military 
and 


factories, 
government 


x a. 
Socialists 


police powers. 
A SOVIET GOVERNMENT FOR 
AMERICA? 


The Lawrence strike has not made 
much headway, and the Il. W. W. 
leaders, who are conducting it, have 
alled in the help of agitators from 
outside, whose extreme utterances 
indicate the drift of the more radi- 
cal elements. At a mass meeting of 
7,000 or more strikers on Tuesday, 
one of the speakers called for three 


cheers for a Soviet government in 
America, which were heartily given, 
and went on to say: “The revolu- 


tion is on, and will sweep the world. 


Eventually the working class shall 
own all. We don’t want jobs. We 
want the products of our labor. We 
demand the earth.” The meeting 
was followed by a stoning of.- street 
‘ars and the firing of several shots. 
but the police quickly dispersed the 
crowd. Actual anarchistic attempts 
received a set-back when four men, 
who were carrying . dynamite at 
night, with the obvious intention of 
blowing up a mill of the American 
Woolen Company at Franklin, 
stumbled in the dark, dropped the 
explosive and were blown to bits. 
A thorough search of their head- 
quarters brought to light stores of 
anarchist literature and notes and 
memoranda which suggested a wide- 
spread anarchist conspiracy 


rf 
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OF a superintendent placed last fallin southern New York the President of the Board writes 

us on March 1: “I am pleased to announce that the Board of Education, teachers, and the 
patrons of the school are pleased with A ong mixer and therefore the people generally like 
Mr - ‘s work. He is active and 1im.’’ The superintendent himself writes in a re- 
cent letter: “This place is all right. Iam glad you placed me here, lamsure. The Board treatsme 


Iutely Telled upon preter to lesve the running of thelr schools te te SUPERINT ENOL. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC 


34th Year. 








25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 


SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, etc., sent free. 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ThePratt Teachers’ Agency 


BRecommenés teachers to colleges, public end private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


303-304 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colorado 
Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and School Officials 
We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW. 








FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga, 
MEFICA&N :°:: 4 introduces.to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools and Familie 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Cail on or address 





recommends teachers and has filled hum- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
mong Lng ES. t ion it you. poe saa 'e 


Kellogg's Agency #2 se.2 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 UnionSquare, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’. AGENCY 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS AGENCY oon chien We 


superior people. We 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
1 an 
Established 1855 





C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 





Between 34t 1d 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 











We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. 


AGENCY i foe N F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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Doctor? a | fs , 


That's the Big Question 
that — 














March 13, 1919 
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SALARY SALARY ——_ 





Unless you were a “flu” victim you have probably 
drawn three months’ pay December salary is on the 
way and seems a certainty But the salaries of five 
more months are still hung up for disposition by 
Father Time. Will he play you a shabby trick, as he 
has played on so many other Teachers, and toss one 
month’s salary to the Doctor? 

One Teacher in Six loses time and income every 
year because of ye hp Accident or Quarantine. 
Usually such misfortunes come when you are least 
able to afford them. 


A Few Cents a Day Keeps Danger Away 
wip 


There is only one way to “play safe’’— 
and that is to enroll in the T. C. U. 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is 
a National organization for Teachers that 
stands ready to pay you an income when- PN 
ever you are prevented from _ earning one €@ ¢ 
by reason of Sickness, Accident 
Or Quarantine 

It is recommended by promi- =\ 
nent educators of America who 7 
are familiar with its work, and a 
by thousands of Teachers who 
have already experienced its 
prompt and unfailing relief. 

You will feel better and work better 
when you are a T. C. U., for then you 
will be free from worry. Send a Post 
Card for full information. 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
441 T. C. U. Bids. Lincoln, Nebraska 
P. S.—Don’t wait for the Spanish Influ- 


enza — get protection before some- 
thing happens. 
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essential that the student can ‘earn on 


25 per 





NEW YORK 


' INSTRUCTION 
7 
— t 
; PLUS: 
es Theat is what every student gets who is 
+ taught the skilled use of the 
, SELF-STARTING 
Remington Typewriter 
: Such instruction includes every 
: any typewriter. 
It also includes the great present-day essential—the operation of the 
Self-Starter keys —that exclusive Remington feature which adds 15 to 2 
: cent. to the letter-writing speed of the typist. 
: The Self-Starting Remington is the typewriter which enables the school to 
: round out completely the instruction in typing which it gives its pupils. 
: ~ rm y . 7 rn ~ >) 
| REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
3 = ~ (Incorporated ) 
a 374 _— 
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